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MODERN PROBLEMS 


: HUXLEY; ON -MM’S PLACE IN . NATURE i ' 

g ORTY years ago the position of scientific studies 
was not so firiniy established as it is to-day, 
and a confiict was necessary to secure their general 
recognition. The forces of obscurantism and of free- 
and-easy dogmatism were arrayed against them ; and, 
just as in former centuries astronomy, and in more 
recent times geology, so in our lifetime biology, has 
had to offer a harsh and fighting front, lest its progress 
be impeded by the hostility born, of preconceived 
, opinions, and by the bigptry of self-appointed guardians 
■ of Conservative views. . • ' 

, -The man who probably did as much aS any to fight 
the battle of_ science in the nineteenth century, add 
secure the victory for free inquiry dnd progressive 
Imowle^ge, is Thomas^ Henry Huadey ; and it, is an 
,intei;esting fact that already lapse of time- is‘ 
maMng it possible td bring his writings in cheap form 
to', the notice of a multitude of interested, readers, 
The’ pugnacious attitude, however, which, forty yearn 
•a^o, appropriate, has become a little antique now ; 

ponflict is not ihdeed'Over, but it '.has either tothily,' 
'shifted its ground, .br .fe continued ■dh, the old, battle- 
■^^d'Cbiefiy\, by survivors, ’and by a’ few ; complacent 

^ 'to a. volttoae h' Bmt’s jUl>rarf, 
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8 ' .MODERN PROBLEMS 

zealots of a younger 'generatidn who have been brought 
up in the old spirit, 

The truths of materialism now run but. little risk ot 
being denied or ignored, they run perhaps some danger 
of being exaggerated. Brilliantly true and successful 
in their, own territory, they are occasionally ppshed by 
, ■ enthusiastic disciples over the frontier line into regions 
where .they; can- do nothing but break ■ down. ' , As- if 
enthusiastic 'worsMppers of motor-cars, proud of their • 
performance, bn-the good, roads of France, should ta.ke 
them over into ‘ the’ Sahara or essay them on aBolar , 

expedition. ' , . ' ' ' ■ 

That represents the mistake which, in modern times, 
by careless -thinl^em/'is' being made. They tend to 
. press the materialistic statements and sctentific doc- 
trines of a' great -man ■ like Huxley, as if they were 
' co-extensive.-,with .all existence. Tliis is not really a,' 
widening of the materialistic aspect of things, it is a 
cramping of eyer 3 ithing else ; it is an attempt to Umit 
the .universe to -pne. of its aspects. - , _ 

But the .mistake -is not made solely, nor even chiefly, 
by those eager -disciples who are pursuing the delusme 
gleam- of a>materiaMstic philosophy—for these there is . 
.’hope.; ,to attempt!^. -a healthy exercise,, and .they will 
find out tlieir mistake- in time - but the mistake^ is 
■ also made’ by those wi-ho are specially impres'se^d with ' 

- the spiritual sidb'. of .things, who. so delight to see 
'' .guidance and management everyW^ier©, that they wish ' 

, to blind .their eyes .to the very mechanism wh’ereby it - 
. ip- accomplished. .'TheT.- ’tliink that those- who point 
-.l,:;out "'aftd. eamestly '-study 'the mechanism are under*-' 
-;v' piimng the foundations’ of faith, Notliing of the kind, 
Ijl'-A'di^yeller in the ’deck-cabin- pf an Atlantic liher-'may. 

’ . igiidre* the., engines -and the firemen, and-. ah- - 

'the''triai?;hinery. andtod t?hich;is urging Mm luxuriou.-iy 


f.'kf 
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, HUXLEY ON MAN^S; PLACE iNy-NATURE 9 

forwaxS ov^er the waves in the smshine"; ,he)iiay try 
to imagine that he is on a sailing' vessel propeUed by 
the free air of heaven aione ; but there is just as much 
utilization of natural forces to a desired end in one 
case of navigation as in the other, and every detail of 
tile steamship, down to the last drop of .sweat from a 
fireman's grimy body, is an undeniable reality. 

' There are people who still resent the conclusions of 
biology as to man's place .in nature, and try to counter- 
act them; but, 'aS' the 'late Professor ‘ Ritchie said 
{PMibsopkmiJ 'Studies, p, 24) : ■ . ^ 

, ‘ It is a mistake^ which lias constantly been made in tlie 
past by those who are- anxious for the spiritual interests of 
man, to interfere with the changes which, are 'going on' in 
■ s'cientilic conceptioiis. Such interference .has always ended 
in the defeat of the supporters of the quasbscientific' doctrines 
’ ’ will ch the growing science of the time Has discarded* Theology 
, interfered with' Galileo, and gained nothing in the end by its 
interference, Astronomy, geology, biology,' anthropology, 
historical criticism, have at dillerent- periods raised alarm in 
the alinds of those who dread a materialistic^ view of man’s 
^ nature; and mth the very best in tendon^' they-ihave tried to 
'fight the, supposed enemy on his -owm ground,';eagerly weir 
doming, for ’ instance, every sign of disagreement between 
! 'Darwinians and Lamarckians, or every 'dispute between 
^ different' schools of 'historical critics, as lithe spirituai w^elL, 

' beihg of, mankind were bound up with 'the scientific beliefs of 
the seventeenth, or even earlier, centinry, as if, it made all . 

' the difference in man’s spiritual nature whether he was made 
directly out of inorganic dust or slowly asceMed from; lower'' 
, organic forms. These are questicffis , that -mu^t bej settled by 
specialists.^ Op the other hand, philosophic 'criticism’ is in, 

' place when the' scientific specialist' begins to dogmatize about’, 
the universe' as a whole, when he speaks. Tor example, as if an 
.. accurate narrative of the various steph by which tin Ipwer 
Tprins.of Bfo have 'passed into the. higher :was ;a 'sufEcient 
e'xplanatida to u$ of the mystery of existencor’ , ’ 

' , bet It _be understood, therefore/, that- .'Science is one 
thing ■ and 'philosophy toother that ’.science most 
.prdperly concerns itself' 'with-, matter’ and niotion, and 
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reduces phenomena, as far as it can, to mechanism. 
The more successfully it does that, the more it fulfils 
its end and aim. But when, on the strength of that 
achievement, it .seeks to blossom into a philosophy* 
when it ehdeavoiu-s to conclude that its scope is com- 
plete and all-indusive, that nothing exists in the uni- 
verse, but mechanism, and that the aspect of. things 
from a, scientific, point of view is thek pniy aspect— 
thai it is becoming narrow and bigoted and deserving 
of rebulre. . Siwh rebuke it received from Huxley, such 
rebuke it will always receive from scientific men who 
realize properly, the magnitude of existence and the 
vast potentialities of the universe. 

Our opportunities of exploration are , good as far as 
they go, but they are not extensive ; we live as it 
were in the mortar of one of th® stones of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; and yet so a^iduously have we cultivated 
our faculties that we can trace something of the outJine 
of the whole design and have begun to realize the plan 
of the building— a surprising feat fqr insects of limited 
faculty. And — continuing the parable— two, schools 
bif thought have arisen : one saying that it was. con- 
ceived in the mind of an architect and designed and 
bufit wholly by- him, the other saying that it was put 
together stone by stone in accordance with the lavs, 
of mechanics and physics! ' Both statements are true ; 
and those tiiat emphasize the latter ar^ not therteby 
' denying, the esdstence of Christopher Wrfeh; 'jthough 
■;tO. the unwise enthusiasts on , the side Of design they 
’’may appear' -to- be 'doing ,so,,, Eich side, is stating a 
•timth, but neither sideis stating ithe whole truth. - Nor 
Vj^Ohld we find it easy with all our efiorts to state the 
toth exhaustivMy, even about such 'a thing as-; 
'‘Those who deny any side, of truth are', to that'-' 
j^ftl^tjuiimbeMevers, : , hnd, ' Huxley, ' was , righteotsly.' im, 
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dignaiit with those, short-sighted bigots who bias-' 
phcmed against that' aspect of divine, truth ,which had 
been specially revealed to him. This is w'hat he 
lived to preach, and to this he was faithful to' the 
uttermost. ■ , ■ . 

. Let him be thought of as a devotee of truth, and a 
student of the more materialistic side of thinp, but 
never let Lira be. thought of .as a philosophical 
materialist ,or as one .who; abounded., in cheap 
•negations. ' ' . ■ 

, The- objection' which it is necessary, to express con-, 
cerning Materialism aS, a complete system is based ndt' 
on its assertions but on, its negations. In so far as it 
makes positive assertions, embod:png .thp result _ of 
scientific discovery and even of scientific speculation 
bd,sed' thereupon; there is no fault tp find with it ; but 
yhen, on the strength of that, it sets up to be a 
philosophy, of the universe— ali-inclusive. therefore, and 
shutting out a number of truths otherwise perceived, 
or which appeal to other faculties, or which are equally 
true, and are not really contradictory of, legitimately 
‘materialistic statements— then it is that its insiifficieiicy 
and narrowness have to be displayed. As Profesor 
Ritchie said : ‘ The “ legitimate materialism of the 
sciences ” simply means temporary and convenient' 
abstraction from the costive conditions under which 
■there' are “ facts ” or " objects for' us at dl ; ; if' is 
do^iatic materialism ” which is metaphysics of .the 
bad .'sort'.’ ' ' 

It will be probably instructivCf. and it. may be 
'sufficient; if I show that two great .leaders' in, scientific 
’ thouglfit' (one the greatest of ail men of science who 
have yet lived), though yell aware'.of, much 'that, could 
.be ', said 'positively' on/'the materialistic side, 'and very 
(willing' to.', admit -or \ev6 to extend- the 'province ,of 
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science or exact'kno^Jvie'dge to the uttermost, yet wer.e 
very far from 'being'’'phi!0sopliic materialists or from 
imagining that other modes of regarding the imiv^erse 
were thereby excluded. 

Great leaders of thought, in fact, are not accuMorned 
to take a narrow view of existence, or to suppose that 
one mode of regai'ding it, or one. set of formuias'.ex^- 
pressing it, can possibly be suf&cient' and complete. 
Even, a sheet 'of •paper has twd sides: a terr^^strial 
globe presents diferent aspects frohy different points 
of view ; a crystal 'Mas a variety of facets ; and thfe 
totality of. existence is .not likely to be more simple 
than any of these~is not likely to be readily expres- 
sible in any form 'Of -words, or to be thoroughly con- 
ceivable by any' human mind, 

,It' may be well to remember that Sir Isaac Newton 
was a Theist, of the most pronoimced and thorough 
'conviction, .although he 'had a great deal to do with 
the reduction of the major Cosmos to mechanics, 
i,e. with its explanation by the elaborated machinery 
of _ simple forces p'’ and he conceived it possible that, 
in the- progress, of 'science>; this process of reduction 'to, 
‘mechanics ‘would continue, till it embraced nearly ^ all 
the phenomena of nature: (See extract below.) ^ That,- 
htdded, has been the efort of science ever- since, aiic! 
therein lies the legitimate basis for materialistic -state- 
ments, thopgh.not-for a materialistic philosophy, 

- ' The 'folloiving sound remarks concerning Newton are 
takep from Huxley% Sume, |iage ^46. : ' 1 ' 

f Newton demonstrated ail thehost of heaven toEe but the 
; elements of a vast mechanism, regniilated- by the same fe:ws a$ 
-those which express the 'faning. of a stone to the groimd. 
There is a passage in the, preface' to,, tite Srst edition of the 
’Wrijmipiiz which shows that .Nekton was penetrated, as 

S thpletely as B-escartes/with die belief that.afi the' phenomcoit 
^ expressible Ih terms' matter and motion, li-d ; , 
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‘“Would that the rest of the phenom^tJa of nature could, 
be deduced by a like kind of reasoning from mechanical 

principles. For many circumstances lead , me _ to suspect 

that all these phenomena may depend upon, certain forces, m 
virtue of -which the particles of bodies, by -causes not yet 
known, are either mutually impelled against 
cohere into regular figures, or repel and recede from one 
another ; which forces being unknown, philosophers have as 
yet explored nature in vain. But I hope ^at, either by this 
method of philosophiring, or by some other and bette:^ the 
principles here laid down may throw some light upon the 

■,matter.’”^Extract from Newton’s 

Here is p. fuH-^alown anticipation of an inteEigible 
exposition of the universe in terms of matter ana 
force — ^the substantial basis of what smaller men call 
materialism and develop into what they consider to be 
a materialistic philosophy. But for this latter scheme 
there is no justification ; and Professor Huxley him- 
self, who is commonly spoken of by half-informed 
people as if he were a philosophic materialist, was 
- really nothing of the kind ; for although, like Newton, 
fully imbued with, the mechanical doctrine, and,_ of 
course, far better informed concerning the biological 
departments of nature, and the discoveries which Imve 
in the last century been mad.e — and though he rightly 
regarded it as his mission to make the scientific point 
of view clear to his benighted contemporaries, and was 
full of enthusiasm for the facts oii whicii materialists 
take their stand— he saw clearly that these alone were 
insufficient for -a philosophy. . .The following exitracts 
from the Hume volume wilT show that he. entirely 
repudiated uiateriaiisiu as a 'satisfactdty or couaplete 
. philosophical systemi and that he. was especially severe 
on gratuitous denials applied to provinces beyond our 
'scope'.; \ ^ ^ ^ , 

... '• Whiie-H is the summit of human wisdom to learii the limit 
' pf'.'our fecultKrit maybcwise to recollecpthat we have no 
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more right to make .deiiialsj tlian -to put forth affimiativesj 
about what lies- beybud that liuiit Whether either mind or 

matter - has a' ‘' substaiice'^'' or jioh^is ^#hic1i ' we'afe^^ 

incompetent to 'discuss : ';and it 1$ just as likely that the 
common notions upon 'the subject should be correct as any 
others. . . . ‘‘The same' principles wMchj at first viewj lead 
to scepticism, pursued to a certain pointj bring men back to 
common sense ” (p. 282). 

‘Moreover, the ultimate forms ol existence which we 
.distinguish in our little -speck of! the universe, are, possibly, 
-only two but '-of indmta varieties of existence, not .only 
analogous- ‘to matter -and analogous to ' mind, but of kinds 
which we are not- competent $0 -much' as to conceive,— in the 
'■■nndst of which, indeed,, might' be set down, with no mpre' 
■notion of what,, was abo&t us, than the worm In a ilower-pot' 
on a London balcony, has of the life of the great city*^ 
‘(^*.286). ' , 

, And apin, on pages 251 and 279 : 

‘ ‘It 'is worth any amount of trouble to . , . know by one’s 
own knowledge the great fruth .... that the honest and 
rigorous following up of argument which leads us to “material- 
inevitably carries us beyond it/ 

' fTo'sum up. If the materialist aflrms that tlie universe 
and-ali-its phenomena are resolvable into' matter and motion 
Berkeley replies, True; but -what you call matter in motion, 
pe Icnown to ps only as forms of consciousness ; their being 
is to be conceived or known ; and the existence of a' state of 
'consciousness apart from' a thinking mind is a contradiction 
'in te^rms. ^ \ ^ ' ■ 

' V fl- conceive that this reasoning is irrefragable. And there- 
ore, if I were obliged to choose between absolute materialism 
and absolute idediisiri^ I should- fee} compelled to accept the 
, 'letter altdrnadye/'- , ' , ' . ■ 

J[;et' thejubaaiit Mt/.uainstnjcted-'and compara-, 
■tiv€siy'ign.6rajti-t-.aijiateur niatefiafet tjhweWe .bew^e, 
and . bethink himself; two^. ' or e'^eh , thrice before • he 
cbnceives that' he-rpdeihtahids ;the- UTOvchse,. and is 
htmpctent tqi pour scorn upon the iatuitions and. per- 
^^iohs' of great' 'ihcn:-in. what may h© -to 'him , alien 
of 'thought -ah'd' expemncfe, ■ . , ■/ _ '''■ 

V'^^hiMi explaih,^ if he can, iW-hat he 'means byk/- 
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OWE identity, or tlie identity olanytKmldng-or living 
being, wMcb.’ at difeent 4111165 consists of ‘a totaBy 
cliffererit set of material particles, Sorn'ething^ tLere 
cleaiiy is wMcb confers personal identity and coiistL 
tiites an individual: it ‘is a property characteristic 
of every form of life, even the humblest ; hut it is not 
yet explained or tinderstood, and it, is no answer to 
assert gratuitously , that there is some ' fiindamenta 1 
substance or material basis on which that identity 
depends, any more, than it is an explanation to say 
that it depends upon' a souL : 'These are ail forms'^ of 
words.' As Hume' says, quoted , by'' ^ Huxley, with 
approval, in the work already cited, page, 194 : , / 

■ ^ It is impossible to attach any definite meaning to tlie word 
^^substance/'" ^vhe'ii employed for ilie hypothetical aufostralum 
of soul and matter. . . . If it be said that bur personal identity 
recluires the assumption of a substance .which remains the 
same while the accidents of perception shift and changt^ the 
question arises. What isuneant by-personaHdentity?;, . «,A 
plant or an animaV in the course of its' existence, from the 
'coiiditidHi of an* egg or seed .to the end of remains’ the 
same neither in form, nor iiX' structure, nor-in the matter of 
which' it is composed; every ‘attribute dt^, possesses is con- 
stantly dianii'mg, and yef we say that jt is .always one and 
the same individual^ (p. 197). \ 

Auddu Ms 'own'prefaco'to the Hume volume Huxley 
expresses Mmself forcibly thus--^qually aiitagonistic 
^s'was iris wont to both ostensible fii«d and ‘ostensible 
'foe, as soon as they got off ^ what he ■considered the 
straight path : , '■ • 


:«That which it may be well for us not to forget is,, that the 
first^ecorded judicial murder, of a scientific thinker [Socrates] 
was -cofhpassed and eiected, not by a despot, nOt 'by priests^ 
but was brought; about by ’ eloquent demagogues- . Clear 
t}( what One,ripe3'not'k?mw^-ls just as.-iippqrtaht as 
.knowing what. one does -know:’. ^ ' 

' , ^The dOvelo'pa^ient of exact natural knowledge in all itS'vast 
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, construct ; it is tot spirit whicli works and will work witkout 
’ liaste'and witkotit rest,” gathering harvest after luanrest of 
trtttli into its , barns, and*' devouring error with imquencliable 
firef(.p* viii), , ^ - 

The harvesting of 'truth is a fairiy safe operation, 
for if some falsehood, be inadvertently harvested along 
math the grain, we may hope that, having a less robust 
■anrl hardy nature, it will before long be detected by 
-its decaying odour ; but the rooting' up and devduring 
of error with unquenchable' fire is a more .dangerous 
enterprise, inasmuch as flames are apt to spread 
beyond bur control; and the lack of 'infallibility. in 
the selection of error may to future generations become 
painfully apparent. ^ The phrase represents a good, 
healthy, energetic mood, however, and in a world 
pliable to become overgrown with weeds and chbked 
with refuse, the cleansing work of a firebrand may, 
from, time to 'tithe, be a 'necessity, in order that the 
free mnd of heaven and the sunlight may once 'more 
reach the fertilked soil - ' " 

'But it is unfair fo, think of Huxley even when young 
as a firebrand,;. though it is' true ‘that ho was to some ’ 
extent, a man' of wari and though the fiercq'and con- 
tothing moodTs rather more' prominent , in his early 
'I'lpritings than'm Ms ’later '.work''- 'A fighting' attitude 
waj5 inevitable 'forty- years agoi because then the truths 
df Mology were being received, with .hostility, and,- the 
,’ftfeuscience and. philosophy of a' later time seemed 
I tA haye a poor chance' of life, ; But the woi;ld hhs^ 
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changed or is changing now, the whole^me influences 
of fire have done their work, and it would be a rather 
barbarous anachronism to apply the same ageiicy 
among the young, green shoots of healthy learning 
wliich are springing up in the cleared ground. 
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responsibly and heartily, if the State were wise enough 
to free them .and educate them for its due accomplish- 
ment ; and some are impressed with the conviction 
that a right understanding of the laws of heredity, the 
management of infancy, and the judicious training of 
childhood, would have a more direct and beneficent 
influence on the future of the human race than any 
other reform that is within reach of accomplishment. 

' Blit the whole: subject is a large and difficult, one, 
and is full of problems which cannot be solved by the 
intellect alone. To coerce sane people into arrange- 
ments made in accordance with statistical and medical 
advice alone is quite impracticable, and would lead 
to . furious revolt. Besides, even if practicable, the 
attempt would be unwise ; Love is a spirit which rises 
superior to human understanding, and in its majesty 
afiords a surer and diviner guide than any law or 
system. The spirit , can appear in many disguises— 
strict justice, public service, organizing energy, social 
work, among others— and can assume unexpected 
shapes;, already it achieves more than is generally 
recognized, it must ultimately dominate all human 
activity ; and when the affairs of the world are really 
controlled in harmony with the spirit of Love the 
millennium will have come. 

Meanwhile the great essential to all sound, develop- 
ment, among creatures endowed with will and purpose 
and self-control, ' is , freedom— freedom to choose a 
career, freedom to, impose self-restrictions, freedom to 
plan and to act-rsuch legitimate and balanced freedom, 
subject to full civic responsibility, aS was pleaded for 
by' John- Stuart Mill;' such remo.val. of external re- 
straints . and artificial dmbiliti^, from .women .as . is 
nojiy seriously demanded and 'c^not, long be withheld.' 

may be;.'fairiyagreed, but many, are .pr^ 
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pared to go further. Every one "most 'xecognize the 
splendid work which has been done by women ’ in 
social and educational fields: and it Will, I, believe, ^ 
CO, me more and more to be recognized, that in some 
respects women are specially fitted for government 
and for official and municipal life. In the highest 
Office in the kingdom a woman has proved pre- 
eminent, and it is absurd to adduce disabilities and 
.disqualifications' in the face of that and other only' 
less' brilliant exam,ples. We should .Mways- mifetrus£ 
artificial and arbitrary disqualifications. The simpler 
and freer our arrangements can be, the " better, and 
it' is a highly artificial disqualification- to disfranchise 
property because it is owned dr occqpied by a woman. 
So long as property votes, so long as there is a franchise 
due to ownersMp or occupation .pf land or house, so 
long the owner or responsible occupieir should exercise 
the right, quite irrespective of sex or of , whether .. 
' married or single, or of any other question not recog- 
nized by law as disqualifying from .full ownership.- 
. All such questions are merely impertinent— -that- js to 
say, beside the mark. The vote itself is a -trivial affair, ; 
'but its artificial withholding is a gratuitous insffit : ; 
we need not be surprised that the -^arbitrary with-j 
. holding of that small function is one that galls outmf 
all proportion to its importance. Let us recognize 
: the desirability of doing away with artificial obstacles, 
and giving to every one a clear field and an equal 
chance— a fair share in education, an open entrance 
-to the professions, and a fair' and reasonable oppor- 
tunity of service in every direction. For it is a 
' wholesome feature of the times that opportunities for 
'public service are what are being contended for ; these 
'are the privileges now- most .craved, and it is a- sign of 
- high --civilization that it should be so,-. By the- self- 
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sacrificing efforts'' of many nobl^ women those rights !. 
O'f service have been. at lengtii largely conceded, the 
opportunity most recently granted being membership 
of county and borough .councils.' Ratepayers are now . , 
no longer prevented from returning whom they will to 
manage their affairs.. The progress made towards the 
freedom and recognition of women's public work : 'i 
during' the last 'fifty years has been prodigious.':',' and- ■ 
theii: service to the ' community in • a direction ' ,of home . i 

rule; or local administration will surely prove of great 
importance. The. future development of local seif- .' 
government will prove the salvation of England, if 
England is to be saved : it could not go on much . i'. 
longer as it ha? placidly been going on of late. The 
administrative councils of counties, and soon, I hope, ? 
the Senates' of ^eater districts or Provinces,, will 
become dignified bodies of supreme capacity for the •; 
control of local business ; thereby liberating Imperial • • ; 
Parliament for the .attractive, but after all less vital ' .|i 
and less pressing, problems of Imperial federation and ' i. 
management of half the world. Less vital ' and ^less' . " ;l 
preying, because a nation cannot hope to continue i 
that high, mission unless it is able to set its own house '. " ,1 
in order , and manage its own affairs in such a .way as ■ ' f| 
to- satisfy the heart, and conscience of its best and ‘:| 
most intelligent .citizens. ' ■ ' , , , , ' ' 








THE FUNCTIONS OF MONEY T • ' ■ , ■ 

B y money i do, not msean coin, alone,: of course, J 
any stamped document, whetEer on metal or 
on paper, is equally money, provided it is able to 
obtain in exchange a certain portion of human labour, 
whether of brain or of muscle. It is chiefly in the 
petty affairs of housekeeping that coin passes from' 
band to hand. All large mercantile transactions a^ 
conducted on a basis of boojrkeeping, and no coin is, 
as a rule, actually paid over by anybody. 

It will be thought that the word ‘money’ in the 
title should be replaced by ‘ riches,’ and indeed the 
change might avoid some momentary misconception, 
•but ‘one of my theses— no doubt an elementary one— 
is that the ready possibility and existence of riches 
is due. to a secondary or accidental attribute or function 
of money. After dealing with this consequence, and 
^me conceivable modes of avoiding it, I do m, tie 
'•seqdel chiefly mean ‘ riches ’ (mequaiity.of possession), 
.though nowhere do I mean that which;- in, thertme 
^se is f wealth’ (real and, absolute value to the 
commbnweal); I feel that I owe an apology, to pro-. 







' A is of value when it has cost human laDour 
to produce it and when it can be put to some use. 
whether of ornament or utility. Mere scarcity is not 
a criterion of value. Helium is scarce enough, but it 
would fetch a poor price in the market. If it subserved 
a Useful purpose, the lack of pride would^not matter ; 
but'- the 'scarcer >' thing is, the less likely is it to be 
generally useful , ■ ' 

The ultimate standard of value is human labour, 
but as a practical standard certain valuable counters 
are used, A sovereign is not a hnere counter ; it is a 
valuable commodity. It satisfies the two criteria of 
value : it cost human labour, perhaps life, to find it, 
and it fan be used for dentistry and acid pans and 
wedding rings. As practical and proximate standards 
of value sovereigns serve, but the ultimate st^dard 
is human labour. If gold could be picked up like 
stones it would have to be demonetized ; it would no 
longer serve as a practical standard of value, because 
its relation to human labour would have altered. 
Every large discovery of gold acts in this direction, 
and depreciates the value of a sovereign. Whether this 
is to be considered a calamity or not depends upon how 
we regard society, I shall not enter into that question. 

My first. potot- is that the standard of money value 
fe„the amount and Quality of human labour it can pro- 
cure ; and if, as.Mt. Ruskin suggested, half a crown 
were inscribed ofte man’s unskilled labour for one day, 
and a sovereign; were' inscribed one man’s' labour for a 
week, a five-pound note a week’s labour of a skilled 
artisan and his ;';family, it .would tend .to bring home 
ttt imthinking persbns the niemring of what they may 
;^j|i||iMdering. Indeed, other labels could Ee put 
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upon a sovereign, of some import to society : -suborna- 
tion of perjury is one function of money ; temptation 
to other forms of dishonour is another. I shall let 
those functions alone. ■ , . . 

A labouring man who receives five shillings has done 
his day’s work therefor, and when he expends the five 
shillings in beer or in boots he practically binds himself 
,to do another day’s work for that fo'eer or those boots. - 
He can choose , his own wages in kind, up to a certain 
limit of value; the money leaves -choice open, but ' 
defines the amount of his claim. ' Suppose, at the end 
c)f many years of toil, he has saved £3^^ > tJOW 

the choice ■whether he will cease to work for.^the re- 
mafnder of his old age, and live 'Oh his -savings, or 
whether he will buy something, , say a picture, with 
them, at the cost of having to coh'tmue to- work or beg 
till death ; or, a third alternative, unfortunately only 
too possible in practice, whether he will, entrust his 
-savings (the savi'ngs, namely, of Ms future labour)_to, 
Jabez Balfour and his kin. In practice the buying 
of a picture’ would be a lunatic a-ct for hiin, but, never- 
theless, in practice people do buy pictures, for £300 
and even more, They are thereby handing over to 
the artist, or more usually to the dealer or middleman,- 
an accumulated stock of human labour, which, if they 
bad to redeem it themselves, would involve them in 
a good deal of hard work, either past or future. • Efe- 
deemed in labour -somehow it must he, but de'vices 
have been found whereby the labour need, not be:per-- 
- fprm-ed ,by the purchaser himself,- He is perhaps a 
tax-gatherpr, or rent-collector, Or ndupon-cutter, ' or 
monopoly-owner, or descendant of, d royal favourite-,; : 
pr posses^r-of some -other profitable sinecilre, ■whereby- 
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■ This is. a mattter ^pf social arrangement, and has 
nothing to do with the ordinary purchasing power of 
money. It is a social arrangement which stiU has 
many , years of life before it, no doiibt, but it is an 
arrangement on which the spread of education is 
'likely, to shed some light, and, when well illuiainated, 
it is an arrangement which may perhaps 'be changed. 
I’said'that it had;, nothing 'to do with, the p-^chasing; 
'or .exchanging powp-of money, but it has arisen IrcuL 
another" very ciirhoas property or function of money’ 
to which I shall shortly proceed. 

Money began as a mediuin of exchange, a convenient. 
practical standard , of universal .value, one whose ex- 
changing power could remain dormant and be exercised 
■at will, in a way impossible to perishable commodities. 
Jhispow-er.of exchange, is the one legitimate and useful 
and wholesome function of money, and will, I suppose, 
last a long time', .:!<»' it defines the relative claim of 
each individual upon society, and indicates to Ijim 
when he is stepping near the limit; of his permissible 
demands. It is difficult to imagine that a check of 
-this kind wiU ever cease to be necessary, but it is too 
much our habit to suppose that what has lasted ten 
.centuries 'must henceforward be etema!. . It is usual 
for human systems to have their day -and cease to be ; 
it is hardly likely Jhat- money is so nearly divine in 
its essence and action that it will prove an exception 
to the rule. The .institution of money as defining 
. relative claims dp^'not even, now obtgih in the family. 
■The claim of a member of the family ’i^ho is lame or 
ijbjjnd or chronically ill. may bO/ very great'; on the 
■-bther hand, the service rendered by a member who is 
■'■^"and strong an 4 able -may be -v^ery -great ;< but' 
not .pay The other. Ed-operation 'and mutual 
j'iS-fffe-'ijhe ruleL To 'some exten-t it is the rule in any 
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friendly association'— even an association for profit; at 
least when the profit is not that of the workers. One, 
member is sick or incapacitated by; accident— others 
do his w'ork for a time. On board sMp.ior instance, 
i suppose this happens, without any qu^tiori of money. , 
:■ , So when, some day, the human race or .a nation has 
become a family, its inembers may manage to serfe 
and be served according to.ihete r^fnecessities 
powers, and not according to', som.e' 'conventional code' 
carefully checked off and limited by fateans of counters.' 
Utopian! doubtless, but several .things taught by 
.Christianity are utopian. By ainung qt perfection 
.something far short of it may be. attained. . . It would 
be strange if, in an ideal Christian '.State, ..it should be- 
necessary to check and limit the deinhn<^ and services 
of its inembers by a system of tallies and bookkeeping. 
Indeed, even now a person in illness. or. other bodily 
need is taken care of, independently of; his means ; and 
that in no grudging spirit, so long as'hfe heed- is not 
the', result of old age.^' In that last, evil case, indeed; 
"the assistance afforded him is, of thh .m'ost grpdging 
and ignominious kind ; but if afflicted’, with disease, 
especially if it be an interesting ailment., .no inquny is 
made as. to whether it arose from 'mdolence or .Vice'; 
.he is taken .skilful care of by society' 'until dehd.or 
Reasonably "well. 'So that even .now the purchasing 
. power of money is 'in some cases dispelled’ wi'th; and 
direct service rendered according to -need. . Nor .is th.e 
.'effect bf hospital aid- on, its recipient.dbund.to be evil ; 
., on' the contrary, it has often proved ^regenwatiye, 5 ^^ 
has done, something to humanKe thf.rhbelH’ous' feelings 
which .other' forms of social .activity had, soto' -and 

'fostered. ' '' ' ’ ■* 

,5ress' this- 'a..'l|ttle;.teher, . intO; rodipas/.of ;health. m- 

' written tefote the inttc4urti^of OldAge PearioM. =; 








to- one aspect of William Morris’s Nowhere will have 
been attained. Far be it from* me to press that 
Utopia in detail, or to praise it as entirely desirable ; 
ail I need show now is that the idea of dispensing 
with money is not so. hopelessly fanciful and impractic- 
able as at first it sounds. 

Once more, in certain cases it makes but little 
practical difierence- whether a community , says to an 
artist .or musician or philosopher, ‘ Come and live 
among us, and edify or interest us, and we will supply 
your needs in the way of modest house-room, and 
service, and recfeatibn,’ or whether it says, ‘^Corne, 
and we will adjudge, to you the optional distribution 
of so many hundred counters annually.’ The latter 
method is the more business-iike„ but, so long as it is 
only a question of spending and not of saving up for a 
future day, there is no great difference. 

The real and extfaordinary use and abuse of money 
arises from its happening to possess that collateral 
and at first unsuspected and unintended power of 
which I have already spoken— namely, the power to 
be stored and accumulated almost without limit, and 
afterwards 'passed, on from owner to owner, without 
service , necessarily . rendered .by the recipient, but 
always with the power of compelling , labour on the 
part of the bulk of humanity : a kind of magic-wand, 
compelling homage, obedience, and . service to the 
accidental possesspr for the time being, . . 

This secondary function of money has entirely 
-■eclipsed its mere exchange function in national and 
'■ip'temational importance., : ■It' has given rise 'to a new. 
•&d'''exti:aor&inariiy: powerful class, the millionaire and 
il'fh^jer class, whb- ‘ ,own,' as they call' it, the ■lahd, 
'and ’lihe' •instruments, of production, and very nearly 
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own the labour itself. Such - accumulation would be | 

itnpossible save for the existence of money. No man ■ i 
could store food, or provender, or clothes, or hard- 
ware. Moth and rust would corrupt. No. man can I 

conveniently or safely hoard sovereigns in any great | 

• quantity. Thieves would be too likely to break 
> Sirough and steal. But the ingenuity of man has got I 
■I . over these ancient difficulties, and by aid of stocks and | 
shares it is now quite posable to have our treasuret, ■ 

■’ ' ‘ where pur heart is. 

' The result is regarded with equanimity, but it cannot 

be considered altogether happy and peaceful. Dis- , 
putes arise between the man who owns the property 
and the workmen who have to use it. The rtian who 
owns is not, indeed, nowadays always a, man . he is' 

' often a many-headed monster— as- 
they call it in France ; and being Iree from individual 
feeling and responsibility, is' frequently greedy, un- , 
irhaginative, .and thoughtless. A man of means to-day » 

may be at the same time— Mif course, by deputy— a 
mahufacturing chemist, a coal proprietor, an iron 
founder, a timber merchant, a shipowner.^ a landlord, 
and a farmer j and not one of these ^ basinesses shall’ 
he even pretend to understand or touch with the tips 1. 
of his fingers, so long as he possesses a competent , ; 


■ agent to superintend it.. ' , , ' ' V ; 

: , ' , By no possibility , could one man’s labour result m 
a great accumulation of wealth. Let him. be as in- 

- dustriousas'awholecotony of ants, -and work twepty-^ ‘ " 

. four hours a day, he could, not for any. day-wage earn 
.a million. By steady work a man cmi earn a. living, 

' ‘perhaps a: good living, but ho more.^ Fortunes are ' 

' ‘.taPt m that way.. .The fact .that fortunes can, 

' • and.indeed-'- mast„ 'b.e otherwise .made, is pot an eii- 


3 Steady 'indust^.,.;T'‘fcfieve ‘that, • , 
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exerts .an extremely depressing and nnwliolesome 
influence on steady industry. 

But it may be said that the personal labour of some 
' men of genius is of vast worth to the human race ; • 
and the saying is indeed true; but worth of this 
: kind is seldom rightly estimated by the public, and 

■ ,dhe coin in which .they pay for it is sometimes of a 
' -strange .kind.. .Did Kepler or Miiton-leave a'fottune,? 
.V-'.Wh# price do. we ofler for the services of a Maz^ni, 

.: ' or a Gordon ? It is hot one of the functions of 
' to pay for such : services- as those. As. 1 have said. 

' ; ■else.where, death was the only fitting payment iot the 
; Sermon on the Mount.' 

‘ - : Ho more oh that subject. Return to our rich ipen. 

' ^ Has not a miilibnaire worked for his fortune ? Has 

he not |ajien thought for it, and striven early and late. 

; , '.and been clever and strong? Yes, indeed, in. many, 
h ' ‘ cases it is, so; , -and 'in any state of .society one .cannot' 
M . help admiring, the architect of his own fortunes, even: 
W ■ if he is the architect of nothing else. But how many , 
B- , there are who are: much else! Do we not farow of ' 
- men, hoble men in ^ peality, whose desire is to spexjd _ 
and bfe spent in the puhlic service, who are foremost , 
in good works, not .only with their purses but with, 
their hvihg interest, with themselves ? ' ’ - . 

' . . But what then ; . has not every condition of society 
; its saints ? lU would it be for the woJrld if .-the bright 
powers and heart-goodness of humanity, could not 
; ; anywhere or. at all Sourish, because of the harmfuhiess 
‘ : of the social atmosphere. There are delicate exotics 
if .‘..-.'which may shov? rare beauty if properly cultivated; 
'1,.'.’. -''"'..-Ihese we shall not-.'see in an untended garden;, .but 
f'i"','. ' string' and hardy -plants' which rear their heads' and 
d^Qrish .in almost . -any .'climate are' evidence, 'not- of 
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blessing' to' the man who possesses it ? Is not this an 
aggravation of the misfortune ? Evil to everybody 
else and a curse lio the man himself ? Surely it is 
time to reconsider the institution of inheritance of 

property ? . . ' 

Constantly one meets the ghastly fallacy that it 
matters hot who has the money, becaiise it can only 
be spent, and so every one must share it .sooner or 
later. I want to attack this fallacy. The ‘soonef 
or later ’ is part of it ; time is of the essence of any 
contract to a shprt-liyed race like ourselves ; if decent 
income is postponed till too late in life, it does malre 
a difference;' : But the question of time is the most, 
obviousi, and so the least deadly, part of the fallacy ; 
the deadly partis hot seeing that it is the transfer of, 
money, the po’iiief: of ■MfSctiM'g ths^ trans/sy, that is im-, 
portant, and., no't . the money itself. Service can be 
demanded and may . have to be rendered for each 
transfer, and it is. the poii^er of directihg the transfer 
and determining "'.the service that constitutes, the 
wealth.' Otherwise, money would bo inffnite ; , a 
sovereign can be handed on and on and* on, and is 
there all the time. . Is it,' then, a hundred sovereigns ? 
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No ; but one. It is one at each transfer, and that 
. is the meaning of a sovereign. A millionaire has the 
transferrmg power of a million sovereigns ; he can 
transfer them when, where, and how he hkes : and 
that is his wealth. By the institution of interest it is 
indeed more, for by that- means he can purchase 
/ i£4Q,ocw, worth of labour every year, and his son and 
; grandson can do the same for ever, if they are only 
I.-' wary and chary of the principal,;- but that is not my 
/ point at presept My point is, that' riches consist in 
' ' the control of the transfer of the money once. 

When transferred, of course somebody has it, and 
■ that somebody has now his portion of , transferring 
■ jpower, t.e. -.purchasing power, to exercise,; . but it has 
, made all the diference to him whether he has had to 
; work in a yard for five years to get' the power, or 
•; whether it was his to start with. To say that it does 
, not matter -who owns the money is 'nonsense, only 
; possible to a purblind and confused view of the case 
. This error is not made in respect of other commodities. 
It is not thought immaterial who has the gunpowder 
and' the bullets, even though the human race is sure 
[i to get the benefit of their distribution sooner or later, 
;■ Their aim and direction of transfer is attended to. 
i- But there is another fallacy, a secondary outcome 
of. the institution of interest. It 'is said ' that - the 
, ^'' Capital of a scamp is, after all, invested in remtinera^. 

rive erhployment, .and that though he may waste the’ 
!'r| ip'come,' in .debauching himseE and . his,. fellows, -the 
:i| 'capital is honestly employed, and. r^lts'.in .much ' 
.|j. labour and profit.' But now consider -whence ■ conies 
'.i'l'i'the profit: w'hy is there a dividend '‘each year 'in a.- 
_||';'^annfacturing') business ? and' why- does.money ■ thus 
I’l-gTdw.'.as .if it possessed vegetable 6r,.ah,un,allife,? ''Is. 
y, I if, not because animal life -indeed is .'.-at '.work ? Is it 
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not because of the brains, and arms, and_ fingers of a 
thousand able and industrious workers? Is xt not 
the enterprise and the labour that has really produced 
the dividend ? Would there be any such truxts with- 
out labour ? , , , , v 

No • but it will be said, neither could there be any 
’ ■ ’ ■ — ■ ■ capital ? ’ let, us ask. 

res in a banker’s took, 
No, not these, bnt 


profit without capital. ‘ What 
Papers in a lawyer’s office, figir 
gold bars in. somebody’s cellar _ 
real capital— ships and engines, and land and tools, 
and all the instruments of production ; of which land 
and sun and air are, after all, chief. . Are not these 
needful to profit ? Most certainly they, are. But 
why on earth should they be owned by that hypcn 
thetical; sluggard or scamp? ‘ Que diable aUmt-ii 
faire dans cette galere ? ’ Why do they not belong 
to tliose wko use them, or to those who made them, 
or to the commuBity whose needs they serve Sup- 
pose that sluggard and his bank books and his title- 
deeds were^ all blown mto extinction, blown out o! 
human memory, and ceased to be, in a sane universe ; 
what would bedhe difference ? Not much difference 
to’ the land and the sunshine and ^ the air, not much 
difierence tpdhe engines and the ships and the tools, 
not much difference to the manager, and farmer, ^and 
artiste; and’ labourer : but> oh great perplexity, 
nobody to receive . the dividend I What on e^rth h 









and receive the dividend direct, without pandering to 

the body of the defunct heir. The. spectacle would 
be an instructive one. The dividend would be really 
a dividend now. otheiwise the difference would not 
be great. Perhaps, in the light of the instruction 

, „ ; accrue 

perhaps the profits resulting from the 


afforded by the spectacle, more difference might 
in time ; ] ’ 

industry might come to be" otherwise distributed." ~ ' 
, So far, however, the effects of the gigantic individual 
fortunes encouraged by our modern money system 
have ^ been of comparatively,' small area,, and almost 
indiyiduai in scope ; but there is now' a larger function 
of money to be considered— the tendency pf monetary 
interests to dominate the political world. 

. I am not touching on party politics— it has nothing 
to do with one party more than another, but every 
one must be convinced that the developments of the 
British Empire for good or ill are regulated and con- 
trolled by financial interests. A savage country is 
conquered, and its king, as we say, ' punished,' when 
his territory is required for trade purposes— -not before ; 
nor very much after : for we are a pushing race, and 
Maxim guns are fine things, automatic empire-ex- 
tenders. The motives which induce the unfiuaTirial 
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uncivilized pedpte; ‘and make them work for the good 
of a London company ; we have long taught thrai our 
vices, and administered to them our diseases ; in tune 
we shall exterminate them : and by judicipus meek- , 
ness whenever we have a chance of really dangerous 
warfare„'we may ultimately hope to inherit the earth. ,, 

, I care not’if.it is opportune or appropriate to touch ,,,, 
on such - thin^ ' here and now. Some of dur doings : 
in Africa have Been bad enough, but , our poncy ^m 
' Crete and Armenia, and every one of our dealings with ■ 
Turkey I loathe and detest. ' It was not the policy ot 
the natioE~the nation was for bnce ready for a strong, , 
upright, and disinterested policy. Owners of stocks , 
and shares'might, quake, but the heart of the nation : 
was- sound ; it wanted no longer an ignominious and 
bastard peace, 9 , peafce not born of love and pity for 
humanity, "but the offspring of covetousness and fear 
of the conseqiiences of past misdeeds. The* country ‘ 
was ready for an unselfish act, it was ready to use its 
great naval strength in support of struggling nation- - 
ajities. It -.did not -fear the German or any other 
'emperor ; '-it did hot want to ask permission of the : ; 
discord of Europe or any other agglomeration of con- 
flicting interest’s ; •;and.if the nation had been called , | 
upon, it wbuid have risen with a spontaheous enthusi- t' 
that -would havb 'renewed it,s youth, shaken off v 
the fat lethargy;, begotten' pf its recent commercial , | 
.prosperity, and placed it once more in a^fsosilion of 
dignity and-.' honour in' Emop®3.n councils. If Aur s 
. inaction, our -nHsaction rather, and our craven yield, 

' was not- the policy of. the nation neither was it the > 
wish of the!. Government "We- were tpld- that ci.y ; 
....other action'.was .too dangerous. In eypry way it is . 
; clear,, tha't whaf-we-did, we .did not wish to do. and 
- .that'We'wished'lo-'she iiiahy things, done which' some- ^ | 
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tMag, some interests, forbade ns to do; ^Wbat iiterests 
were those ? The Prime Minister told, ns 'in so many 
words, Ms position was that of a Trustee. The 
interests at stake were too great. Decided acts would 
have been dangerous— not to army and navy, but to 
finance. The world is ruled by financiers. Wars are’ 

, made by those who provide the immediate money ior 
^,theiB. Neither Cretan nor Armeman- ' (tior Greek 
either, for that matter) was in foianciaT favour ;Tso , 
the rulers of - the ' .earth decided -to obliterate 'and.' 
weaken, .so 'far, 'as it seemed to them good. And we/ 
‘we who had ' assumed the responsibility for keeping 
the 'Turk in Europe, and for placing the Armenians ' 
under his rule— we, whose pride it has been to S5^^mpa- 
tM^ie with people struggling to be free and -revolting 
against oppression— we, who sicken at the thought 
of massacre in cold blood, w^^hat did we do' ? 

, Seven miles of warships, and dare not lift a finger : 
dare not make up our own minds and stick to it ! 
In face of a 'righteous and simple cause; retreat ; in 
lace of a weak or small nationality, blaster : this, is 
'the outcome of .government from the, Stock Exchange. 
'j?here 'would have been no war, had we been'fighteously 
strong, had we shown that what we did was not done 
■'in favour of some miserable, petty interest, was not' 
done because we wanted another backstairs Cyprus. . 
,|fard, perhaps, to convince people * of -.disinterested*, 
ness liow', after years of— diplomacy but if, could 
'have been done. Those who think otherwise; will 
hold' that one of the functions of' money has been to 
fceep the peace ; ^fear of disturbed securities' has been’' 
a potoBt^ peace preserver. Well, we shall see how: long , 

^ An4 li^deed they do jx6t appear toTe the Salt hi the earth,— 
i'ceatttiies mlsfovemmeiit seMoiri develop admirahle racial qualities ; 
'blit th^ < qiuestioa was not .whether .they shotild-,:he -a'daired, hixt 

whether they’ ahoald'b^ ^^tightered. '• 
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' will last. Our. masters mil let us know^ 

Tie, and when they choose the time for hghting I 
rabt if the people -iviU have much heart for the 

Dread of war at all costs is not the best security for 
noble and worthy peace ; nor is it seemly for this 
mntry with its great traditions, to be subservient t 
ly masters, contrary to its oivn sense of right, its 

wit horror of injustice. 

‘ Our masters the. Emperors.’ some of the papers 
iv but thosb are not our real and true masters; 
lere is a power behind the Emperors, to which even 
lef must submit though they do so with less grace 
nd habitual ease than ourselves. _ Newspapers are 
wned, opinion is inannfactm-ed, nations are governed, 
1 one interest, the interest of property. There is a 
fth estate of the realm now. more powerful than any 
f the other four, and the nation bows down before it. 
'he supreme power is the power of the purse. The 
tiio fiinrtions of money is to rule trie modem 
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4. That since wealth is the power of determining 
the direction of human activity, the personality of 
the OTOer is a vitally important factor. 

5. That large fortunes are a menace to society by 
reason of the contrasts they emphasize, the power 
they confer, and ^ the uncertain character of their 
owners. 

6. That the present frequency of large fortunes is, 
due to artificial social arrangements, which may be 
altered ; and that it is desirable, to reconsider "and 
modify the law of inheritance. 

7. That steady indukry and moderate income are 
wholesomer, both for a nation and for an individual, 
than feverish activity and rapid acquisition; 

8. That financial interests play a greater part in 
national and international politics than is desirable. 



X ' this, ‘.persons' who are engaged in the ordinary 
business of life, and for whose special benefit classes 
are held in the evening, one may adopt a tone different 
from that suitable to youths who have the whole day 
at liberty for study, and whose attendance here is 
often as“ much due to the influence of parent or 
guardian as to individual judgment and free will.^ I 
may assume that every one who comes to an evening 
comes with a fuli understanding of the reasons 
for coming, and of the object to be gained. 

Now, I want to ask what are those reasons, and 
what is, that object. Are your reasons for coming 
here in harmony with the main purpose of the life of 
this city and country, or are they altogether discordant 
with that purpose ? 

I suppose the main purpose of the Enghsh nation 
at the present time would be said to , be the' pursuit of 
;VVealth, I am by no means satisfied that this is a 
true statement of the 'average Englishman’s, main 
purpose, in fact I am pretty .certain that it is not a 
true statement if understood accurately, but I 
'think it, is, his' owh^ idea of -his main purpose, ,His 
‘.principal aim is to'iget on,’ and hB.idea of 'getting on 

' Mymrn^ at tTaiver$ifcy College^ , 
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is to acquire more money than his neighbours. This 
it is which prompts the major part of commercial 
enterprise, and rewards the energy of the business man. 

Well, what is the result of all our commercial pros- 
perity and worship of the goddess of getting on ? We 
are reckoned a wealthy nation. Liverpool is a wealthy 
city. But a foreigner, landing at a northern dock, 
after he has admired the river and the line of docks— 
true wealth of which the city is justly proud — may be 
a little staggered at the' aspect of the rest of that 
r^on, and depressed, by the unrelieved squalor which 
surrounds him on all hands. If he ask to see the 
largest building in the city, he must, I suppose, be 
taken to the top of Brownlow Hill, and shown, not 
the college, hut the workhouse ; and he may come to 
the conclusion that the wealth and prosperity of the 
dty are, to say the least, very unequally distributed. 
The glaring thing, in a place Hke, this, is not the 
wealth, but the extraordi.nary inequality .of wealth: 
Extreme riches, and extreme poverty. It may indeed 
be cohjectured that what the average man is really 
pursuing is not so much, national wealth as individual 
riches, *.«. mequalities of wealth ; and that a ^eat . 
part of modem trade consists in endeavouring to 
establish' an inequality of wealth in our own fayourj 
■j.e. to make ourselves rich at the expense of others.;. 

Perhaps something like this is the main purpose of 
many energetic citizens ; and perhaps it is not alto- 
. gether a satisfactory purpose, dr one that very greatly 
' tauds to enhance the happiness and comfort, df the 


.Let u^i 'try and look back at the pursuit \of -some 
famous peoples in past times.' Many here- can .do it 
, /'lior •themselves. ■' I can. only' roughly 'try. to .mdicate' 
U/ipiy ineai'j.ing, 
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The ma w purpose- of an Athenian in the time of 
Socrates seems to have been to discuss schemes of 
philosophy, and to-. probe to the ultimate nature of 
things. Highly, unpractical objects, and a great waste 
of time, such occupation would seem to the modern 
Englishman, whose object in life, whatever it may be, 
is ce^iainly not this. Yet we do not find that the 
Atheniaiis Of this date talce a low position in the 
general estimate- of^the world, and their wTitings and 
talkings .on, philosophy seem likely to be about as 
immortal as anything connected with their city, unless 
it be the hills upbn which it was built. 

The result 6f their life and thought is a permanent 
and rich possession to mankind ; its effect when re- 
discovered after centuries of oblivion was informing 
and stimulating in the highest degree ; and we may 
conjecture that' never again ivill the human race dlow 
this possession to be buried in even temporary oblivion. 

A permanent and rich possession I have called it. 
and you allow the . words. Are not perihanent and 
rich possessions wealth ? And were these idle and 
talkative Atheni^s engaged in the pursuit and manu- 
facture of wealth ? It does not seem improbable. It 
is, in fact, diffichlt to deny the applicability of these 
terms; and if 'sO- their occupation cannot after al 
have been quite SO wasteful and unpractical as, to a 
modem Englishman, it at first sight appears. ■ 

.What again was the main purpose of an Englishman 
in the time of Elizabeth ? Was it not. in the fullest 
and freest sense to .live, to develop his life and that 
of others in the largest mamier, to travel and see the 
world, to depict human life in the drama, to enjoy 
feesh air and oi®n country and scenes of joyousness. 
Professor Bradley; has .told us hpw irien’s minds were, 
filled with the sense of largeness and beauty in tlie. 
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world, which new discoveries and, .the opening of 
ancient literatures had almost created anew for them. 
Life was a thing to be rejoiced in and made much of ; 
even the life of the common people seemed joyous, and 
its development a -worthy theme for poetry and 
romance. And the result was a patriotism capable 
of repelling an Armada, and a literature which,' in 
.some respects, surpasses everything , that .has been 
done in the world, before or since. 

Are Shakespeare and Milton wealth to the human 
race, or are they not ? If you deny the term ‘ wealth ’ 
to such perennial ' sources of enjoyment to unborn 
generations, and yet grant it to a pi^ce of furniture, or 
a collection of minerals, you cannot surely be attend- 
ing to the real meaning of the term. 

What is this thing we call wealth.?' In answering 
this question I have no wish to dogmatize. I merely 
wish to suggest the answer that commends itself to 
me, and to leave the question 'with you for your own 
consideration. , I believe there are few more vital 
ones if it be properly understood. 

First. I want to distinguish it not only from money, 
but from riches. The English language abounds in 
words which are roughly used as synonyms, which 
are really not synonyms, but are capable of being 
accurately defined and used each in its special and. 
distinctive sense. In Physics we- have happily dis- 
covered this, and continually make use of bdmmoB 
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velocity are in science' no longer exact ^ synonyms. 
Undulation, wave, aiid- ripple differ essentially. 

This apprehension' and fixing of English words, inr 
stead of inventing ,some barbarous Greek compound, 
is much to be commended ; and it would be probably 
very cbnducive to 'dear and .precise understanding., of 
other matters if ter^ were studied and used far more 
■carefuUy than, -they at present are. -Few things , axe 
more truly educative than a careful and precise use of 
language,. ‘Wealth,’ and ‘riches,’ and ‘money.’ 
‘ value,’ ' price,’, and ‘ cost,’ are terms all capable of 
definite and distinct meanings, but at present they are 
very loosely used, . ■ ’ , . , , 

Now, ‘ Money ’ is defined by Mr. Ruskin as a docu- 
mentary claim to the possession of wealth ; it matters 
not whether it be stamped upon metal or upon paper, 
it is essentially of the nature of a stamp. It is, true 
that the metal has other uses, and possesses intrinsic 
worth for other purposes, but as money its value lies 
in its , durability and in its stamp : it is essentially a 
document. 

The term ‘ Riches,’ properly used, signifies inequality 
of wealth ; it is a purely relative term, one can only 
be rich by reason of other people being poor. If they 
don’t want your money the possession of it gives you 
no power over them. ’ ' But to hungry and needy persons 
a handful of sovereigns is an objed: of intense desire, 
and the fortunate possessor of them can obtain much 
servile labour in exchange for them. 

There are thus two ways , of getting rich,, either by 
increasing our own wealth, or by diminishing that bf 
other people: inequality of possession is the essence 
|qf, riches. ' Wealth is a human thing ; riches are purely 
'iialiyidual, and can-' be 'attained ■ by mere transfer; or 
;by;''gaifibling,' without the;' production of' ,any' wealth. 
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whatever. Y on cannot have riches without there being 
'also poverty. It need not necessarily be excessive or 
grinding, but relative poverty the idea of 'riches, 
accurately considered, implies ; and seldom hds the 
lowest form of poverty failed to be both grinding 
and degrading. 

But ‘ Vv'eaith/ what is that ? ^ Is it not the 'posses- 
sion of valuable things by persons 'Capable of appreci- 
ating them ?■ And are not valuable'^tMhgsthose mdiidi; 
" avail’'' in . developing a complete liunian life ? Tins 
is ’-Mr, Ruskiii's form of expression,— I 'do not insist' 
upon any form of expression,— but taking the word' 
'in'its strict etymological sense, as aBied with/ weal ' 
or 'welhbeiiig/ we’ have .only to think* for ourselves 
-what are those things which conduce to our true well- 
being,- and 'those things are to us ''wealth/ ' 

■ The majority of mankind seem to consider that cash, 

' and other property so far as it has a -Cash: value, is an 
object peculiaxiy conducive to well-being; and they 
accordingly have called this pre-eminently ^ ' wealth.' 
I by 'HO means 'deny that is one form* -pf wealth* as a 
secondary adjunct, a means nf enlargihg ■ one's life, 
and of enhancing the power of other and more primary 
forms of wealth, it i$ vitally’ important ; but I doubt 
its ^ pre-Cminence: Time, health; ■ a '■ large human 
interest and sympathy, these surely conduce to; the 
WetbbeiBg. of an individual or society/ quitems much, 
•as the possession of gold. Or houses^ Or - land or works 
’of art* Though these also are true -'Wealth to those 
who ' can use them. " • ' - ^ ^ ‘ 

^ Fpr wealth has a twofold aspect, an objective; and a 
subjective. A thing' must not only be, 'valuable in- 
itself,' ’it 'must, be capable' of befngyappreci^ted 'by its 
_pbssessor;: and to ’those who canyappreciate it, to 
them only is it wealth*' ’ AB thesO things' 'are litged upon, 
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IIS by Mr. Riisldn^ and the iiiustratioiis which follow 
are largely borrowed from him« 

' A picture is not wealth to a dealer, or at least is 
only latent or potential wealth ; it is a mere inediErn 
of exchange, a documentary evidence of so much 
money which some one may be willing to give for the 
' possession of 'that picture. A man who only owns 
things^ that he may seE them at an enhanced price is 
in tact" a dealer' or a storekeeper, whatever Re may 
-call 'Mmsell ~ ' 

■ Really 'to possess a thing we must be capable of 
appreciating it, we must have it for use and not for 
sale. -A volume' of Plato, or Newton, -or Ruskin, on 
one^s shelves, is no wealth to us unless we can use and 
' appreciate it. A man who buys the Kelmscott 
Chaucer for ^20,- simply because he thinks that in a 
few years he can resell it for .£80, and meanwhile never 
looks at it except with this thought in his mind, is a 
retailer of second-hand goods, and for him the book 
has beeu/printed in vain. 

The* essence of wealth, again, does not always con- 
sist ’in its absolute amount ; its twofold aspect is still 
prominent. A 'small absolute amounf may become - 
of ' priceless value in ' special circumstances. A haJi- 
crown may represent" true wealth -to 'a poor wpman 
wdiose sick chEd may be enabled, by. its purchasing 
power, 'to tide over the crisis of ,an illness. A hundred 
sovereigns piay be no' wealth, feut ihe direst filth, to 
the drowning wretch in whose pockets they serve only 
as a load to drag him to destruction, ■ Such a man 
cannot be 'said to 'have, the gold; the _ gold has him. 
Is he, after all, so' exceptional a case ? ' 

What is the greatest wealth of a city like* 
Liverpool? ’ 

surely the energy ai^d public spirit of its 
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irihabitaEts, without wMcb. all else, were barren and 
unprofitable, . . ^ . 

Second, its river frontage and line of docks ; then, 
perhaps, its library, niuseum, and picture gallery ; . or 
perhaps its college and its schools ; and so on* It is 
unnecessary to particularize further ; but it is manifest 
that all these thiiigs have a twofold aspect, they 
,impty the power, of use and of appreciation ; so more 
particularly do great books, great d^coveries, great 
works of 'art and natural scenery. 

• A aiountain, a lake, a streamlet, are, wealth to the 
man with soul and eyes to feel their beauty, whether 
he has a title-deed at his lawyer for Them or not'; 
to the man whose eyes 'are dark,/ whose ears are 
stopped, and whose’ heart is duE/tha most beautiful 
things in the world exist in vain. Such ^ man may be 
rolling in coin, and yet, as Mr. Ruskin says, he may 
be no more wealthy than 'the locks'mf his own strong 
boxes; he is inherently and eternally 'incapable of 
possessing wealth. He collects coin aS'U child |night 
collect marbles, or a schoohboy postage-Sthhips. He 
ihas no real tastes. Everything he po^esses he reckons 
as worth so many additional gold counters, and that 
is -all their 'Value to him... ^ ’ 

A poem, or a proposition in Mathematics, is worth- 
less rubbish to some people : to the trained intelligence 
it may give the keenest delight. ,;The q^uantity of 
things in the world, thus capable of hemming wealth, 
is nearly or quite infinite : all that is wanted, to ’make 
aU this potential wealth actual, is the seeing 'eye and' 
the understanding heart. ' The development of these 
is the real, function of higher education, and hyTneans 
of these alone is the possession of true, wealth, possible. 

' Bow should we reckon the value_pf.things,'if hot in 
•money?,'' , v , ■ , 
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There -are some tilings altogether invaluable. Wiat 
'was the .value'' of Oaxton's printing press to England ? 
Suppose' it had been' possible to sell it and all its 
'progeny out .of the country— to sell away the right of 
printing^ for i say 'three centuries for some hundred 
. iniilion ^ pounds or the like': .would it have been a 
_ good, bargain ? Suppose it were possible for' Liverpool 
to sellr its 'birthright sea-arm to Manchester-: , could 
rit be made a .profitable transaction ? Suppose,’ by. 
withholding^ labour^ and capital, it allowed’ the Mersey 
-'to silt up: would not all England, be the poorer?' 
These things are not to be reckoned in money. This 
' is the nature of ■ ail the highest forms of .wealth. ^ The 
Alps to the. Swiss 'are not ,a part of ‘his wealth, they 
,are'the ’whole of it; without them they could never 
’ have^ preserved their independence and rerna,ined a, 
nation. What is the value of Dante or Michael 
'Angelo to Italy,; of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Tennyson 'and Morris, to England ? The power of 
England we are 'sometimes told is coal i Nay, rather, ' 
is it S,ot that which 

‘ though the whole world turn to coal 
Then chiefly lives ^ ? 

If you grant me then that wealth, so far from 
being money, is 'not necessarily to be reckoned in 
money value at ' ail ;; that wealth .is that which is 
valuable in developing a complete 'human life, indi- 
vidual and social, and that certain kinds of it are 
altogetlier invaluable;' that fresh air and siinshina 
are wealth, that beautiful country Und mountains and 
green .fields are wealth, that .great Looks and pictures 
^and serviceable dommodities are wealth, in the bands 
'ol those tvho rightly understand and appreciate them, ; 
a you further grant me that wealth unappreciated and , 
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unpossessed is but potential or latent, and that to 
bring out its true character demands the seeing eye 
and the understanding heart ; that persons must be 
trained in order to be capable, of really and - truly 
possessing wealth, and that without such training or 
natural gift a man may be inherently incapable of 
any wealth whatever, thoi^h he live in a world fall 
of beauty, surrounded by the productions of the wise 
and inspired of all ages, and with a ledger containing 
any number of ciphers after, the one’ if you grant' all 
this, then I think you must feel with me that the 
pursuit and true imderstanding of wealth is the most 
important sublunary occupation in which men can 
engage, and that the functions of this college are very 
closely connected with it indeed. 

What are these classes all for ? Why do you come 
to study literature, and art, and philosophy, and 
economy, and mathematics, and history, and classics, 
and science, and aU these things ? 

I asked you this question before, but , this time I 
want to ans%ver it. • Is it not that you may ’become 
capable of -possessing true wealth ; thht you may 
develop -your heart and brain and soul, to be able to 
appreciate the great' discoveries, that are made in 
science, to sympathize with human struggle and effort, 
to peixeive the beauty and order of nature, to. take a 
worthy part in. the life' around you, and to participate 
in the highest- aspirations of man ? - ' 

' .You learn languages, that the learning and wisdom 
of. the past may be open to you, arid. that you may 
better understand and use your mother ’tongue^ — ^tiie 
instrument by which yon not only communicate with 
-others, but ‘without which it is doubtfql whether you 
could thinlf. in general terms, at all;-;l,- 
' You, le^, .histoiry, and' literature,- aijd 'try to under- 
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stand and sympatMze with' great men and greai move- 
ments in the past, that by their aid you may better 
miderstand, and more wisely act, in the corresponding, 
but more perplexing, movements of to-day. You are 
thus no longer limited to the experience of your own 
-lifetime, nor of your own country ; all the preserved 
experience of the world is before you : a rich endow-^ 
inent on . which , you have only to enter and. take 
possession'. 

Again, you study art, that you may discern the 
meaning of all this helpless and futile effort after beauty 
and decoration, which goes on all round you at the 
present time, and which signally fails to attain any 
result on a, large scale other than a sullen ugliness. 
You go back to the times when magnificent art was 
really possible, and ,yon try to learn why it was 
possible then and not possible now. 'What was the 
different tone in society which enabled poor men to 
produce, and rich men to appreciate art? Then, 
scarcely a house- window, or cottage- roof, could be 
built, except in some form of grateful beauty ; now, 
,we build factories, and chimneys, and furnaces, and 
bridges, and our jerry builders run us up houses by 
the score, but they are not beautiful, they are often 
not even comfortable or water-tight. 

Why has* this' palsy fallen upon art ? And why is 
the highest "modem literature, as it seems to me, a 
Hterature of a kind of despair, not of a high and hopeful 
outlook into a land of promise ? Can it be that we 
are mistaking riches for wealth, that we are merely 
struggling to set up inequality of possession, and that 
for; true wealth and wisdom the bulk of the nation 
cajfe very little, and have no Potion of really striving 
fop it ? I do not answer the question, I only suggest 
ih! L say the reason of the decline of art, and the 
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conclitioES under which it may again be possible, are 
questions whicli, if yon come here, yon mmi stud}’, 
whether yon do so explicitly, and consciously or not* 
Yon come here, once more/ to study science and 
mathematics, that some glimpse of the magnificent 
discoveries of the present age may be gained by yon,, 
and that you may not go out of the world having 
never really lived in it, having, never known the con- 
ceptions tow^ards which men are striving, the truths- 
they are dimly beginning to perceive. The horizon of 
scientific truth is broadening and brightening, and 
you are living in the midst of it. It is your right to* 
know and, see something of it. It is not, to be seen 
without an effort ; it is not to be felt eqtially in all 
moods, nor all minds : but the Times when a clear 
perception of some wide embracing law is attained, 
w’tien the splendid harmony and correlation of the 
universe are even dimly glimpsed, 'these, times more 
than compensate for years of arduous but not un- 
grateful struggle ; and if asked, as indeed sometiiD.es 
you are asked, practically though not directly, whether 
’these high g^'ns are worth a thousand pounds, or fifty 
thousand pounds, you scoff, as though offered money 
for your e3^es, or for your life, or for your dearest-' 
friend. Wisdom is more to be desired than rubies 1 
aye truly is it : it is an old saying, but the' world does^ 
not 5?'et really believe it:, ^ ’ 

ilanj of the inhabitants of a city like this -labour, 
on year after year, some in pitiable and yet pitiless 
poverty ; others, enriched by this very poverty and 
;by the: power which it gives over the, souls and bodies 
of their fellows, empio3?iBg them or disemploying them 
'as ’it suits their convenience, accumulating possessions 
land" farfag, -sumptuously every day.. But the wealth 
'of the universe arotmd*, them— some '-.at least know 
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nothing of -it: 'with 'eyes 'unopened,, and ears quite ^ 
deaf to the harmonies of nature, they accumulate coins 
and add up figures in their ledgers and are accounted 
wealthy men'. Everything they have they reckon in 
terms of money ; and the world reckons them also by 
their own standard, and, vuthout felt sarcasm, says 
•tiiey,are' ,‘ worth’' half a million pounds, or, it ,may 

be, less. ' ' . ' ™ • i uk 

Their time, they say,. is money. Iheir health is 

mofiey. They wiii willingly part with these real goods 
for gold. ' Hear what, Mr. Ruskin sajrs in Ti-me. and 
Tide on tliis head. 

' “‘Timeismoney”-so say your practised 
economists. None of. them, howevp, I 
towards death, find that the reverse is true, and that money 
is time ” 1 Perhaps if might be better for them in the end if 
they did not turn so much of their time^mto money, lest, 
perchance, they also tnro Eternity into it ^ ^ 

tilings, however., ‘which iti the same sense are money, orcai 
be clanged into it, as well as time Health « 

-■monev,' 4cnowledg'e..is,..m.o,n^y,,; „ and, ..all yom health, ana 
and knowledge -may foe dianged for gold ; and the 
'<Toal so reached, nf a sick, insane, and^ blind, aarderous^oM ^ 
age; but' the gold cannot be changed m its turn back into ' 

money ^ ; the words' tingle in' my^ ears so that I ^ 
can’t go on writing; ' Isdt Bothing better, then ? If we could' 
thoroughly understand :that time would it not be 

more to the' purpose? A thing of which loss 
absolute loss, and perfect gam. And that.it was expedient 
also to buy health and ’knowledge with- money,. if so-purdm»^ 
able ; but ndt to' buy money with /toi f , y ^ ^ 

j.I 'have asked wh^/yon. ^come to these ahd. the like 
' classes, or why. yoh ''Study earnestly, ’as hhst you may, 

• at home ; and I have -also vhtaaliy asked why a vast 
ntimher' of others ih this • populous city do not also 
and take advantage' of the very remarkaMe 
' -.apid 'teaily splendid opporttinities which the insight 01 
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a few eniighteiied citizens has provided Jor 'them, and 
crowd these lecture rooms to overflowing,, as they 
ought to be crowded ; and provisionally and partially 
I have ventured to suggest at least one answer to both 
these questions. But some may object that, the 
reasons I have suggested for being in earnest about 
self-culture, are not the true ones in their case : they' 
may even think that aiming at a complete develop- 
ment of our own life is a selfish aim, and, that their 
wish is rather to be xiseftil in , their day and' generation ; 
they judge that b 3 Tear 3 xing, sa5^ engineering, or physics, 
tliey can do their handicraft work better, or by learn- 
ing languages they can do their business better and 
fiiore usefully, and so on* Good and worthy aims, 
against which no one has a word.to^say ; and, if 
carried out in that spirit, just as capable of developing 
your life as any other pmsuit, But_ I deny that the 
development of one's highest self chn,be in any 'sense 
selfish. The test of true wealth is That, it is essentially 
unselfish, it must be shared with others, Ar discovery, 
a ‘Symphony, a poem : we do not fe^' that really 
.possess them' until they _ are imparted and made 
common property. Whatever tends to be hoarded- 
up, ’ and selfishly retained, may individual riches, 
but it is not national wealth. 

■ • We may not see exactty liow what /we are eng^tged 
in is to benefit humanity ; it is not necessary that we 
should It may be in small ways, it may be in;iarge ; 
a man does not always know the full effect -of Ms own 
actions. _ When and were being written, 

I -'suppose "their author was iMnJdng ^ mainly- of the 
'hudiendefin the Globe 'Theatre, certainly not at all of 
'US good '‘people on tfie verge of the .twentieth century. 
;When- Newton pondered bver Ms, mathelnatics, 'and 
problems to; gravitation Md optics-I-nf Daiwin 
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33i,ade his voyages in the Beagle, and patiently accumn- 
iated those stores of information which were destmed 
afterwards to establish so magnificent a generalization ; 
he could not know what was to be the outcome of all 
the patient toil- which had to be gone through.^ No- 
thing grbatis accomplished, even by a genius, without 
continuous and severe labour — ^to people not geniuses 
the labour must b'e-still more arduous ; but its outcome 
is in iiO' cdse manifest beforehand. ■ We can only work 
on with steady patience ; allowing ourselves, not only 
often, but constantly, ■ to lose sight of the ultimate 
objects for. which we work ; and just get ourselves 
into a good, steady habit of plodding ; encouiaging 
ourselves at times, may- be, by lifting our eyes and 
surve5dug the .ground already traversed, and the 
general lie of the country in front of us ; but, after 
such occasional survey, falling back into thei same 
routine of steady .work : work not by any naeans m 
its own way unenjoyable, but very far oi dinar iiy fiom. 

■ being either exciting or exceptionaUy briUiant. 

It is possible that some might be inclined to give 
as a reason for coming to these classes, or for other- 
wise struggling after knowledge, that they hope by 
that means to inef^e their incom^. 

I trust this is not a primary object. A secondary 
result of increased culture, it is indeed not unlikely 
to be : but to set it up as the primary object of educa- 
tipn shows a complete misapprehension of the relative 
value of things. One may well strive for money to 
get education ; not srurely for education in order to 

' 'get money. - - ■ . ‘ • ' ' ^ ' 

• , .Tftre, some people have to struggle for a bare, sub- 
I sisfence ; to thejfn I do not presume to speak. I 
dtejdy depfer'e the dire, heed there is, in what used to 
fee '‘Wrrie- England,’ for such' a baneful struggle for- 
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the necessaries of life, among by far the greater number ' 
of the population ; and I would willingly act with 
others in helping forward such much-needed reforms 
as may abate it. It is ill talking between a full man 
and an empty— -it is ill lecturing to a man insuihciently 
supplied with the necessaries of life — ^it behoves us 
■rather to be silent in his presence, and to think earnestly 
what action may be taJsen to remove this blight of 
poverty from our land— not by partial charity, but by 
reform -of those great , and patent abused which we 
believe (rightly or wrongly) axe responsible for it. 

- , There have been cases where the fire of learning has 
burnt so hot that it could cope even with physical 
hunger; and a piteous tale is told by Smiles of a 
common soldier who, having only a perihy in the 
world, bought a primer with the half of it, and his 
supper with the other half. But the, majority of men 
cannot he expected to think much about seif-cultpre 
imtii the ordinary comforts of life are supplied. This 
standpoint reached, however, knowledge and money 
are no longer co-ordinate, and should hot be put into 
competition with each other. 

" ' The old rule— that it is unnecessary to take much 
thought for increasing salaries, or for food and clothing, 
provided we do give most earnest thought to doing 
whatever work we are engaged in, in the best possible 
way ; and that, if we do this, then all those other 
things will be added to us — ^seems to me a doctrine 
: literally and precisely true, and to, be a far more really 
practical and salutary rule than many maxims be- 
,'lieved in by self-styled, practical persons. - , . . 

In all these matters we have to consider what it is 
W really want. ■ What is the meaning of lif e ? , Wliat 
shall we make our primary aim, and what our second- 
;!ary'.? li getting bn. is our primary ‘.-aim,, surely it is 
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politic to ask what do we want to get on for ? What 
do we ultimately, expect ? 

Take commercial , England at the present time, and 
ask what is its most urgent aim ? It would seem to 
be ‘ markets.’ AU oVer the world we hunt about for 
places to shoot otu: Commodities into, as if they were 
so much rubbfeh quite useless at home; and ^ yet 
■multitudes at -home are iE-clad, unshod, and,'nlely 
housed, ',' Surely there is something wrong here ?■ Wliat 
it, is I, confess I do not know, unless it be that we 
have 'some quite mfetaken ideal. 

We long for better trade ; suppose we got it ? Sup- 
pcse- Manchester' spread over six times its present 
area; suppose Widnes and St. Helen’s crawled up to 
liverpooh and Lancashire smoke penetrated more 
thickly than it yet does to Windermere and Coniston. 
Suppose the mineral wealth of the Lake district began 
to be exhumed, and fresh beds of coal were discovered, 
and the whole face of England became like the tract 
between Wolverhampton and Birmingham ; and forges 
and anvils rang night and day, and all our goods 
were shipped out of the country, quick, to China and 
to Burmah : much food, and articles of luxury for the 
rich, being imported in. exchange. And suppose .the 
whole people slaved hard to supply the Cliiaese with 
railways, and clotlnng, and hardware, and all manu- 
facture articles,; and had no leisure, nnd no fresh air, 
but good wages, and plenty of bread to eat, and beer 
to drink. Then the rich people, who under our present 
system would reap a fine, harvest from all this labour, 
^fcding England ho longer pleasantly habitable, would 
emigrate somewhere, to iqreign climes, and would conie 
'oyer ''now and then to inspect this scene of activity, 
and source of all their riches ; putting oh respirators 
to-fceep out the smoke, and stuffing their ears to keep 
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otit the din ; and as speedily as' possible retnrning to 
theii: quiet retreat, away from this busy manufacturing 
coEiitry. 

■ Suppose aii this actually achieved : it would be a 
commerciai 'iniileniiiiim ! To hear people talk, this 
seems the sort of thing they would really like — 
the kind of thing which they lament is so slow in 
arriving. And this, w'ould be, prosperity for England ! 
This would be ' wealth ^ for the English population |- 
It is a singular idea!. ■ . _ 

I have not consciously misstated 'anything. ^This 
'does seem the land of thing people' wish for'; not to 
the full extent perhaps, but to a much larger extent 
than at present. Any endeavour to preserve natural 
scenery, , and fresh air, and blue ,sky, and leisure to 
'enjoy life for the poorest native of 'England, thIsTs 
unpractical and sickly sentiment. 

\ Practical considerations iiiiiitiply furnaces, and^ 
iactories, and labour, -and ail manner of manifest hard- 
'ship ; and all for what ? That is the thing so difficult 
to understand. ' I can quite see that the "Chinese or 
Burmese may be benefited by our _ taking all this' 
trouble for theni, but, I am quite sure.' if is not good-' 
'Will to them which prompts the sacrifice ; 1 can also 
.see that the capitalist who -receives the cash, and is 
able to live in the south of 'France or somewhere ,outJ 
'of the way, I can imagine that he/ if he 'be sufficiently 
selfish, or 'stupid (a' very ^ good substitute ■ for selfish- . 
ness), will have a first-rate, time ; and if they wereihd' ’ 
only people who ivislied for the state ''of' things, mil 
would -,be clear enough. But . they- 'are'., tiof : , the 
■singhlat; thing is that tlie poorest classes, thb Trades- 
'men class, the great bulk of the peopie-of “the' country, 
‘who .iiave'i no Thought of leaving it To\live- 4 sew?'here^ 
want it Too: or act and talk a$ if- they; did: ’ " 
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I can only believe that we have an altogether false 
standard in these matters. We have lost the sense 
of the real meaning and value of life itself, and have 
set up some of the artificial and unessential appendages 
of life, as the real things to be pursued, the valuable 
things for which any sacrifice may be rationally de- 
manded. I believe that people’s eyes must be opened 
by, higher education ; they must learn to set up an 
altogether different standard of wealth and value, 
befpre the world can grow wiser and better, and before 
the inexhaustihle potentialities of the universe, can 
become to us real and actual possessions. 

I do not wish yon, to take my view of this matter, 
I only ask you , to think for yourselves ; and if what 
is now known as the pursuit of wealth then seems to 
you to be either a melancholy chimera, or else the 
pursuit of something the precise opposite of wealth, 
surely you will try yourselves to form a truer estimate 
of the relative value oiE things, arid of the true meaning 
and nature of wealth ; and having thus satisfied your- 
selves that the goal is a worthy one, an end really 
worth striving for, then by all means pursue it with 
your might. 



PUBLIC WEALTH AND PRIVATE 
EXPENDITURE^ ' 


" 13UBLIC WEALTH' means wealth • belonging to 
i a community or corporate body ; and the 
possessor of such wealth can utilize apd administer 
it as corporate expenditure, ‘ By ^ Corporate Expendi- 
ture ' I mean not inimlcipal expenditure alone, nor 
trades union expenditure alone,, ii'or .benefit society 
expenditure ’alone, but something ,of all of them ; 
combined expenditure for corporate ends, as distin- 
guished from private and indmdual expenditure. I 
wish to maintain that more good can be done^ and 
greater value attained, by the thoughtful and ordered 
expenditure of corporate money, than can be derived 
from even a lavish amount distributed by prix^ate 
hands for the supply of personal comfort ‘and the 
maintenance of special privileges. 

It sounds like a secular subject, but no subject is 
really secular, in the sense of being -opposed to sacred, 
unless it is a subject intrinsically bad and if the truth 
be as I imagine m3rself now to 'conceive it* the sul^ject 
I am endeavouring, to bring forward ; has possible 
developments of the most- genuinely sacred character. 
I shall notliave time to develop tM,s fully, but I can' 
make ‘a beginning. - ' , ' 'r ’ \ 

’ ^ Ab AciUxvss to the Ancient 'Order of Foresters At theh Aiiniial 
Gather Ag ,irt BirEiiiigliahi Town Hall, oiiSuxkUiK'ptli Ofetober 1904. 
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micai fashion. Buying- things by the ounce ‘or by the 
pint is not the cheapest way of buying nor is ,a kitchen 
fire ill every liousehold the cheapest way of' cooking, 
especially in the summer, V/ithout going into details, 
and without exaggerating, we must all see that indi- 
vidualism results in some waste, • If each man pays for 
■the visits of his own doctor it -is expensive. If each 
man provides his own convalescent home it is ex- 
peiitdve, If each man goes on .Ms own excursion pr 
‘travels It is not so cheap as when several club together 
and run the journey on a joint 'purse. Private and 
solitary travel may be luxurious, but it is not cheap. 
A cab is dearer tiian, an omnibus ; a private garden is 
far dearer iii' proportion than a public park. Of 
private expenditure altogether it may be .said : some' 
of it is necessar}?, much of it is luxurious, but none of 
itis economicaJ. ' 

Corporate or combined expenditure achieves a 
greater result, not only for the'Whoie, but actually 
for each individual 'Each for himself'"' is a poor 
motto ; the idea of ' Each for all " is a far' more 
powerful as well as a more stimulating Sdctrine than 
‘'Each for Mmself/ Thus already, you see, our sub- 
ject, shows signs of losing its sectdar character aiid of 
approaching .within hailing distance of the outposts, of 
'Christiamty, , ' ' ' 


The Objects of Theift . ' t ■ 

Very well, now ‘go on to consider the'Slibj^ct of thrip 
—not personal spending, but personial saving, -What 
is. the saving for ? There are^two chief obj^ts : 

(x) Xp provide for- sickness, ■for’.'0l4.age,,;and for 
those who' ; are dependent ajporr usi 'and -Whom we 
should otherwise leave, helpless whea.we ;go.. This Is, 
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clearly’ the chief and .especially forcible motive for 
saving : it is the mainspring and original motive power 
of this and aU -other benefit societies. ’ But there is 
also another not at all unworthy- motive, though it is 
one less generally recognized or admitted; and to this 
I wish incidentally to direct attention. 

The second great motive for thrift and wise acciimm 
iation is — • , . - , 

(2) To increase pur own’pov^er and iniiience', and 
effeictiye mommium'm the world 


The , Power of Wealth 

The man of wealth is recognized as a force in the 
world; sometimes indeed a force for evil, sometimes for 
good, blit undeniably and always a power. People 
•often complain- of this, and abuse the instinct which 
recognizes wealth as being such a power. But it is 
inevitable. It does not indeed follow that great wealth 
need be concentrated in a few hands, or that one 
single individual shall have the disposal of it ; it is 
an accident^ and, as I think, an unfortunate tempo- 
rary aiTangement of society wMcIi brings about that 
result ; but, whether’ in many hands or in few, wealth 
is bdund to be a power. It is no use abusing what is 
inevitable, we must 'Study and learn how to utilize 
the forces of nature., Wealth ' is one of - those 
iorces. 

' . Why is it so powerful ? Because it enables its 
owner to carry out' his plans, to execute his puirposes, 
-to_ achieve his ends. ' He has not to_go cap in Iiand to 
somebody and a^k permission he’ can dd the thing 
..Mrnself. - He cannoi-do everything indeed, Ms power, 
is 'limited, .but-’-^he can do much. So'al$o the members 
of a: 'wealthy, corporate,' body, if they want ,;to do, 
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something, if they want to meet: elsewhere than in 'a 
pnblc-hoiise, for instance, encounter no difficulty, they 
can have a hall of their own, or. they can hire one. 
Wealth is acciiiiiiilated savings. Considered as power^ 
it does not matter whether the^ wealth is in many 
hands or in few. The owners of it are important 
people ; and if they mean to do _ good the material 
accessories are at their command. , A rich^ man, like 
a rich corporation, has great power.’: Suppose ’he 
wants to bring out an invention, , his 'own or somebody 
eise'^s, he has the means. Suppose'he Wants to build 
a laboratory or endow a university, he can do it. 
Suppose he wants to plant waste . land with forest 
trees, who will stop him ? But 'he cannot do every- 
thing. A genius has powers greater thaii his, A rich 
man's power is great, but it is limited ; for suppose he 
wants to compose an oratorio, to paint a picture, to 
make a scientific discovery, and has not the, ability ; 
his wealth is impotent, he cannot do it. "Ho, Ms power 
is strictly limited, but it is not so limited as that of 
the poor man. , 


The Weakness of Povekty' ■ 

We are poor men, and some of ,u^- want to renovate^ 
the Illack Country and cover upvitsskg heaps with 
'Vegetation and w;ith forests— a -beautiful and sane 
ideal— but it is a difficult' task. I 'domot own a square 
foot of soil, nor do most of you. What: right have we 
to go ‘and plant trees on some om,elseh land ?. ^ We 
should be trespassers ; and, at a whiih'uf the owner, 
they might be rooted up. The hTOers' of - the soil, 
lioweter, may be willing for: the reaferestation of the 
.Black Country, 'they' nmy give’ us assfsfancetthey may 
'enable m to carry out the'’scheine.;::';Thincerely hope 
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they wll, but ,we. must go and ask them. Without 
weaith we are powerless. , We see so many things that 
might be done if we had the means : for instance, we 
helplessly lament the existence of slums, we see 
numerous ways in which to improve cities, we would 
like to suppress smoke and show how the air could be 
kept pure for the multitudes herded in cities to breathe 
and enjoy ; but we cannot do it, we, are not rich 
enough.,' Moreover, if we did, what would happen — 
at leastnt first ?'■■■ Rents would rise, and the improved 
property would ' become too dear for the present in- 
habitants to Mve .in.' Clear and purify the air _ of 
towns— and they would at Once, with their good drain- 
age and fine sanitary conditions, become the best and 
healthfullest places to live in. Now they are too 
dirty ; then they would be too dear. 

But, if the land near ail large towns belonged to the 
community, if we , had corporate ownership of land, 
what could .we not do ? Then improvements would 
be both possible and profitable and the community 
■who made them -svould reap the benefit. 

Some day some day an approach to this condition 
of things is bound to come. It feels to me almost like 
part of the meaning of that great prayer ‘ Thy King- 
dom come-’ ;. and .if so. we are again not far away 
from the atmosphere of Christianity. 


■ ' Public -Wealth anh Public Debts ' ‘ ■. 

' , For accumuladop of wealth to be really beneficial 
it should contribute' to the common, weal, it should 
conduce- to well-being,, and so be worthy of the name 
ptmciHh. , , , ■ ” . . 

Tie 'Only way probably :'you and I'banever become 
wealthy, is by becoming cdijporately Wealthy, by club- 
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biiig oiir saMngs and becomiag^ an iiifluenee and a 
power in the land. ' . 

Already I see, by 5^^oiir report, -that this organization 
or corporate body owns more than seven millions; 
not seven millions free to be dealt with as yon like, it 
is lili ear-marked to good and beneficent objects, and 
all needed for the achievement of those objects ; . but 
still it is a substantial snia, and it can increase.. Roll 
it up to seventy millions, apply it to ojiher objects than- 
sickness and death, and yon will, become capitaiistsV 
able to execute your behests, an influence and a power 
in^ the world. 

Would this be a good thing ? Ah, that is a large 
question. There are always dangers 'in ‘great capita!, 
it is a serious responsibility ; and if badly and domin-'- 
eeringiy used, it may become a fearful evil In un- 
wise and iinscnipulous hands, or even in ignorant and 
fodlish, it is far from safe, But let it come 'gradually,,, 
let it be owned by mankind or by the' community at 
large, and I for one would trust thein*-r^we,are bound 
. to trust mankind — ^^vould trust them at; first to en- 
deavour to -make a good use of it, and ultimately to 
supceed in so doing. , ■ ' ^ 

' I believe in public capital and public expenditure, 
So it be clean and honest and' well managed ; every- 
'ithing depends upon that ; but in this fortunate city 
that is already accomplished: What is known as a 
public debt is really a public investment ; arid any- 
thing not spent ip the. waste of war' should have piijblic 
works, or elevated humanity, or other, good results, to 
show for 'ft. Then it at once becomes capital, 'apd is 
no more appropriately called debt IT has not. been 
apent, but' invested’' /-Funds \ is /a-- better name 
for iti' > 
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The Economy of Rising Rates 

Tlsat is why, believe in Rates— not altogether in 
the Poor Rate, for I am unable to feel that the Poor 
Law is on a satisfactory basis, though it is administered 
with, the best intentions by the guardians ; the system 
is, :a 3 I think, in Some respects mistaken, but I will 
not ,go, into, that' hpiiy.'; 1 only say parenthetically that 
the' Poor Rate I do not welcome— but rates for public 
wprivs, 'education .rates; rates for municipal and cor- 
porate services generally, rates for museums and 
libraries and recreation grounds and parks and rational 
amusements, all these I ■w'ouid welcome and wish to 
grow. 

We should not try to economize in these things, we 
should put our heads together so as to spend the public 
money wisely and well, and then we should spend it. 
Private thrift, public expenditure ; that is the 
way to- raise a,, town or a nation in the standard of 
civilization. ■ ■' 

The spendings, of an individual, what are they? 
They are gone: in his -individual comfort and luxury. 
The* Spendings ' Of, a community are Capital : they 
result in public ' Works, in better housing, in good 
roads, in thorough lighting; they open up the 
country, theyd^vetop its resources, they educate the 
citizens, they.-adyance; all the amenities of existence, 
in an econbmicar because corporate or co-operative 
manner. ' 

Good management is required ; and that is why you 
take pains to' s^d good men to the City Council to 
look after youfyinterests : your interests, - not in 
■serewing and" ecohoJh,izing,.but in spending wisely and 
hqn^tly and. well,' gettii^ the most they can for your 
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f money, and looking out for improvo^i^nts and for 
' good schemes worthy of encouragement. And when 
t they do this well, be ready to trust them with more ; 

j ' see that not only the municipal but the national purse 

i also is properly supplied. Our National Government . 

‘ is for ail good purposes miserably poor. I fear there 
is^ sad waste sojnewhere, and .that before the taxes , 
i ‘ . can be judiciously' raised the sources of waste must 
V‘ be discovered and checked. I trust that already- this ' 

. ' labour is being put 'in hand. ' You -haye -fine public,' 
servants who -are trying to do-, their 'best with an ‘ 

. ancient and very cumbrous and oyer-centralked 
macliine ; -mtich revenue has do be ‘spent in various 
unprofitable ways, wars and other, but in/every good 
^■aiid iio'ble direction of expenditure ..the' country is 
miserably poor. Where it is economical it should be 
lavish ; and wdiere it is lavish it should be economical. 
That is an exaggeration, but there is a kind of, truth 
. underlying it. Our national economy in Higher educa- 
tion is having disastrous results, it is a 'real danger to 
' the Nation. While other nations are. investing 
millions of public money on higher, education and re- , 
' search; we prefer to keep the money' in our pockets in 
- order to spend it privately; ^and the result is 
, ; 'while the State is poor the individual is rich. Iiidi- 
. ..'viduals are over rich in this country ; money breeds 
‘ money on our present system with ver}^ little 'wdrk, 

. , ■ and it is apt to roll itself up into portentous . and top- 
' _ .h^avy fortunes. The result is, I fear, a, state of things 
that ^ some people say is becoming a. scandal •"! dp 
: not Imow. But 'however that may be, .1 should 'like, 
to see this' wealth owned by communities;-; 'T, should 
;.hke to .s& it in corporate hands and.expeBded'for-the 
general good.', , ‘ 
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Uneakned Incomes 

Do not think that the original making of a fortune 
is easy. Most fortunes began by thrift and enter- 
prise ; it is not the making of a fortune that is easy : 
it is the transferring and the inheriting of it that are 
so, fatally easy, and so dangerous. If the maker of the 
fortune himself 'Irtd' the disbursing of it, there would 
be- but little- harni'.done, and there might be -much 
g<»d. • No fortune; - can be honestly made without 
strenuous industry: and character. But a fortune can 
be inherited-, cm be' inherited I say, though I hope it 
seldom is, by a 'perfonification of laziness and folly 
and vice. , . , 

That, however,„is- not my point. My point is that 
self-denial is the beginning of capital and the essence 
of thrift-^pr^ent self-denial for future good. This 
self-denial for future good you of this and kindred 
societies are already exercising in a small way, but it 
is possible and indeed likely that it will come to be 
exercised in a larger way, hnd so gradually , a consider- 
able fraction of ikc; property of the world may ulti- 
niatdy pass >into your hands. Wake up to this 
possibihty, md do not abuse capital or capitalists, for 
some day you. will ,be capitalists yourselves. Then it 
will strain your endgies to know what ,tp do with it, 
and how -to,,.use'.'it-'-for the best and highest good, of 
humanity — ^thb; '^sc^tainment ' of -which is a noble 
aspect of hurnaU -endeavour. 

I do not expect' agreement in, all tha.t I have to say, 
nor do I speak ydth authority; I am anxious to 
.admit that I naaf- be mist^en,; I only, ask you to, 
'consider and weigh-' my message,'- the .more so - if fon 
disagree, as I ’ know -many 'will, especidly in what 
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The Cheapness of High Salaries . 

"S' 

The tendency of public bodies is to econo^l^se in 
' salaries. People look askance, at MgMy-paid public 
‘ ■ servants whereas it is just from those that you do 
get sometMng for your money. You don't get much 
'service as a rule from ordinary shareholders, but you 
. ' do as, a rule, from salaried officers " That is the danger 

, of municipalities and other' democratic' corporations :! 
/'they will mot. realize with sufficient clearness that the 
- manager and adniinistrator is : worthy of large ^ re- 
' ' ni'imeratioii, that to get the best man you must pay 
him well, and that to put up with^ a second-rate article 
when- you can get the, best Is but a poor policy, and in 
the long run bad economy. Cheap ' men are seldom 
'any good. In a large concern they 'may waste more 
than their annual salary iu awveekh Some people 
Want to pay ail men alike. It will not- work. It. is u 
- ' subject full of controversy, I know, and I do not wish 
: . to dogmatize, but so far as I Can see/' and I have no 
’ ■ , „ personal interest in the matter, I ,say that 'the principle - 
.of inequality of payment must be recognized— as long 
hs there is payment at all— and that it is a necessary 
' /., consequence of inequality of ability. '■ 

Some organizations, seem to think, 'too, that- the 
^ ; available work of 'the world 'is. limited, and that you 
must each be ca, refill not to do -too,^. much ,.o£ 'it lost 
, '/work becomes scarce. The 'truth is, that the 'work 
. ' ' 'potentially required by mankind ,is essentially ,un- 
limited ; and if we could only get .better .social com 
.y,' ;ditioiis',. there would be ^ work' and opportunity and 
'',,^.;scope for all, each according’ to |his /grade. and power 
s " and ability. . '' 

/'.., ' . Stand shpiidder to; shoulder and help each 'Other, and 
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iotm sl' banded community for mutual help, by aU 
means ; let all co-operate together, and let not one 
huma^y^eing be. idle except the sick and insane ; ,biit 
allow Hor different kinds of work, and put the false 
glamour of the idea -of artificial equality out of your 
minds* In any organization, as in any human body, 
there must be head and there must be hands, there 
must be trunk'' and iimb^ : the good’ of the, whole, is 
secured . by each doing Ms apportioned task mid 
qbtain.ing his appropriate nourishment : not every 
part alike, though each sufficient for Ms need : each 
brought up to Ms maximum efficiency* 

; And what is true of property is true of personal 
service also. That wMch is spent for the individual is 
of small value compared vnth sen/ice done for the 
race. It is on the pains and sacrifice of individuals 
that a community is founded. ' The pleasures of each 
generation evaporate in air; it is their pains that 
increase the spiritual momentum of the world ^ ( J. R, 
Illingworth, in Lux Mundi.) The blood of the 
martyrs w^as the seed of the Church ; it is by heroism 
and unselfish devotion - that a country rises ^ and 
becoffies great. 


The Results -of Pubiic Spirit 

Witness the magnificent spectacle of Japan to-day : 
the State above the individual ; common good above 
personal good; -sacrifice of self and 'devotion to the 
community; these great qualities; on' which every 
nation has risen -to glory, were never displayed more 
brightly, in the history of the world than now before 
otitHyes, It is a nation which is saturated and infused 
.mth-' public spirit, the spirit of the race, enthusiasm 
for ‘the, community and for the -welfare -of humanity' 




WEALTH AND EXPENDITURE . ' ft 

TMs is the spirit which .elevates dties it is this wHcli 
makes a nationality ; it is this which' someMay wili 
renovate mankind. ' a • 

A splendid article in the TiMes [now wen'|t|^owii] 
calls it ^ the soul of a nation/' a translation -of the 
Japanese term Bushido. It is a sort of chivalry, but 
the term chivalry ' does not convey it ; onr nearest 
approach to , it is ' public . spirit/^ public spirit in , a 
glorified form, the spirit *which animated the early’' 
Christian Church, so that prison, suffering, death 
itself, were gladly endured so that the' gospel might 
be preached 'and hnmanity might be saved— a spirit 
‘ which must be near akin to the divine idea of Sacrifice 
for the salvation of the world,' 'To lose yonr life as 
the highest mode of saving it ; to lose the world but 
retain the honour and dignity of yonr. own soul ; that 
spirit which animated the apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
is’ alive in Japan to-day. Is it alivein ns as' a nation ? 
If not, if we have replaced it to any extent by some , 
selfish opposite, by any such diabolically' careless 
sentiment as * after me the deluge/ then we as a 
•nation' have lost our soul, sold it for -mere individual 
prosperity, sold it in some poor cases for not even that, ^ 
■for mere liquid refreshment, and we are on the down 
grade. • / 

I trust it is not 'so, but sometimes I greatly feat"' it. ■ ! 
It is surely not too late to arrest the process of decay ; ■ 
the heart of the Nation is sound enough : -.the men, as 
they said in South Africa, the men are splendid. Give * 

' them fair chance, introduce better conditions, set 
.’iorth high ideals, and be not ashamed to.'speak qf these 
' ideals and to follow them : then we shall find that there ■ 
is plenty' of the spirit of 'unselfishness -still, thC' spirit 
'which calls 'men to harder _ tasks' ''than momentary 
'.spurts of bravery, calls; us 'all to theldngmd persistent 
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effort of educating ourselves in i,lie facts of the iinL 
verse, gjitsping. the real truth of things, and then, with 
patieii||^’'and seiLcontrol, applying our energies to the 
'niaterp betterment and spiritual elevation of the 
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, ^ laedessary prelinam’ary or precursor of wise 

' J. ' and effectual reform is knowledge— knovvdedge ' 
both wide and accurate of the state of society and of 
the conditions of action : though -at the same time we 
must, as Professor Percj^ Gardner has said, 

* Guard oarselves against a too narrow inlerptetation 'of the 
scientific study of liktor)’-, and bear ever in- mind the great 
. .variety in human motives* All attempts at dealing with the 
, ^ ^ problems of poverty have hitherto failed, because they have 
/ ' not Aakeii into acCOmit ce.ttaiii psychological facts, so that in 
• ;• many cases they have increased the e\41 they were 'meant 
to remedy^ : - 

^ In fact, the problems before us are, so complex, and 
so Strailgely hit ermiiigied. with surprising elements in-, 
.V ^ human nature, .that it is easy for people with the best 
intentions to do harm rather than good especially^ 

^ as I myself think, if they, proceed -to attack an institu-.’ 
tion or an a'buse^ in too direct and narrowly.; concern' 

' ’ ' trated a manner. \ / • - , ^ ■ 

, . ' . Nevertheless, ydiatever may be : the, faults- and foibles 
y of a social expert in detecting abuses 'and' advocaiing' 

,, refdrMs, his aid is indispensable .if the mere blind - 
'Struggle for' existence is to be suspended., and progress 
'to .become conscious' and (moderately 'quick.' As ' 

. - » A Presidentiia Adtes to. the Social and Pdlltical EdTOa&n 
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Ciiarlesf eingsley said,- adopting words akin to some 
used bf>?inxley:: 

* FoA i^e-and-twenty years my roljng idea bas^ been that 
tbe re^j listruction of Society on a scientific basis is not only 
possible, but the only political object much woitli striving for,’ 

So to tbiig end a ■long-continued and devoted stud55^ 
.of .tlie 'human -problem, as a branch of science, is as 
necessary as is the .intuitive and 'energetic zeal of the 
reformer. .The- art of govenimeiit cannot continue 
-to, be The one department of activity for which no 
• training is supposed to be necessary, W e train doctors, 
we train engineers, we are beginning to train teachers ; 
some ‘day politicians must be trained too: that is 
to say, youths must be trained in social studies before 
becoming legislators,; in spite of the fact that in all 
these professions some few men are bom. ^ with such 
extraordinary ability that training seems almost super- 
fluous in. their favoured case. And as a preliminary 
to tramiiig, a body of systematized knowledge is 
necessary, which must be the work of trained inquirers 
and social experts, such as are only now beginning to 
exist, ^ Nor is there_ any subject in which the result 
of study 'and research is likely to be more immediately 
useful and directly repaying. Most of our scientific 
applications' result ^ in indirect benefit; but In this 
human rpgion of -research the applications are direct 
and immediate to the advancement of life. To 'quote 
Professor Gardner _again : ' - . 

; ^Discoveries' 'iti' physics, electricity and the like help 
mankind in certain '-outward ways, satisfy material needs. 
Discoveries in medkihe may make -life more free from -pain, 
Bnf discoveries in human nature may enable whole cornmuni- 
fles‘ to live at a higher level, may have, a bearing upon' 
MppificsS' direct and immediate, ■* , , ^And unless our increased 
"power over, nature .tends ih/the long run to 'increase human 
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happiness, it does not seem after all much to bfi 'it o£ . . . 

It is a very great thing to be able to carry out i*4’s will in 
the material world, but it is also important to f|r|e within 
purposes which are worth carrying out. if one hfeinothing 
to say worth saying, telegraph and telephone beL^^e only 
instruments of vanity.’ ■ 'll! ' , 

Education of the Average Man , ' 

We are therefore faced with such questions as these : ; , 

How can the general level of maakind be raisM ? ‘ 

What steps are necessary to this end ? and How far 
are we fandamentaliy failing short of the necessary 
efforts and proper methods now? €s it possible to 
reconstruct, society on a scientific basis? 

That ingenious and able writer, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
devotes himself seriously to these questions, and -I 
believe it is generally admitted that he has provided 
this country with a good deal to think about, 

The construction of a Utopia is an enticing, and I 
believe not an altogether unprofitable, exercise ; be- 
; , cause it is often a good, practical method of procedure 

■ to form an ideal, and then to see how near in practice 

; it is possible to attain to it. That is the way of great ' 

. inventors ; it is, I beleve, consciously and admittedly, 

^ the method which Lord Kelvin, for instance, has 

* ' [ pursued in brooding over his inventions ; and, being 
, based in his case upon a deep knowledge of the problems 

: and of possible methods of solution, it has resulted in 

; many devices of the utmost originality. 

, So it may be with social problems also ; but it is L 
” not my purpose to-day to attempt to rival Mr. Wells, 

'i nor to formulate or even to discuss any Utopian scheme. 

I waiit to point out, what every one is really aware 
• , ; of, how grievously in many respects we fail to organize i 

;i. ; fives in anything like a reasonably happy, healthy, i 
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human f V, then, how it is possible almost at once 
to maM ^"'begiiming in at least one or two directions, 
if we ai minded 'SO to do. Knowledge is a necessary 
, prelimlb'^y to reform, but in the exigency of life 
peopled annot wait, as in the applications of Chemistry 
or Physics they can, for -a fully established and system^ 
atic theory before they take action ; they must get 
what knowledge they can, they must encourage ex- 
perts, to devote their lives to serious study and to 
■accumulate and dissect, and assimilate facts, but mean- 
while they must themselves proceed tentatively and 
experimentally to put their ideasinto practice, to bring 
th^m to the test -of experience, to apply the methods 
of trial and 'error, to learn by mistakes, trying only to 
make those mistakes as few as possible, not hoping 
to avoid them altogether. And so must the theory 
'and the practice, the acquisition of knowledge and its 
application, go hand in hand and siiimltaneousty ; one 
cannot wholly precede the other, but each must react 
on the other, amid the storm and stress of actual 
existence. The. practical man and the theorist must 
Ive side by^ sidev and both must be active ; , often, 
indeed, their attributes can be combined in one and 
the same person. 

Moreover, the" 'knowledge of the, expert is not the 
only knowledge at which ’We must aim. The educa- 
tion of the average citizen is to-be considered. It 
is BO use going too: fast for him, no use being too far 
ahead of the > tune; anything achieved under those 
conditions is -likely to be upset by the return swing ^ 
of the pendulum. . • ' ' ‘ : ' ' ' \ 

’ Social progress ds; only sure^ anddasting when, the 
average citizCn is ripe for it, -when he is carried along 
t^yjhe reformers and realizes the beneit of what ,has' 
dope* , Society cannot be r^constnicted frombtit- 
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'sid.ei it .must be reconstnicted from must 

■ > in a manner reconstruct itself, or^ it mil b4''f stable. 
This is the whole problem, this is the real noble 
difficulty in dealing with self-conscious and 

' ^free agents. They cannot with wisdom be fi.i^rced, 

■ they miist be led ; and this process takes time/ and is 
the reason why progress is so slow. Machines can be" 
managed on the coercion principle, but not men. ■ ; 

, , Looked at with, seeing .eyes this doctrine bears' 

pressing very fax'; it can be applied even to Bmne. 
/ dealings with humanity, and aecomits for the amoimt 
of sin and niisexy still existing- in 'the world. Omni- 
; potence itself could not with wisdom reform mankind ' 
faster than they ' desire to be" reformed, nor can it 
permanently 'impose upon them conditions which they 
are incompetent to assimilate, _ A momentary out- 
'■ , burst into intellect iial splendour might _be accom- 
’plished,^as it was once in Athens, bnt.it would be 
, ' ' followed by centuries of falling back 'and comparative 
. degradation. 

• ; But the time was never so ripe as it is now for the 

-education of the average man. The hopelessness of 
effecting any permanent reform without his concurrence 
/ , ' is the. chief reason, indeed, which leads many of ns to 
■ . lay so great a stress upon education, upon real educa- 
'* tion and the reform of the schools, and upon, recon- 
' • ' sideratioB of the orthodox methods of imparting know- 
/ -ledge and stinmlating thought and ’inquiry in ^ use up 
■/ ’ till now.’ ’ ' . , ' ' ; ” 

/;■' ^ ^ ‘ '' Ideaia of Youth 

_ -If isocial problems and difficulties and reforms could ’ 
|f“'; ^ /beiiitrodiiced to and contemplated by ingenuous youth,-. 
,r/ ’"/beferd\they became sophisticated by false traditidjis" 
imbaed v^ith selfsh and pecrniiary .’interests, much ' 
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might i^-i^chieved . For it could then be realized how 
far we ^ €> are.from an3dliing like an approach to per- 
fectionp^he true meaning of civilization and social 
existed-^, could be emphasized, and the desperately 
back’v||.d and uncivilized condition of our present 
state perceived. It is a matter of common observa- 
tion that young people have many of them a keen 
and generous appreciation of, and feel a yearning 
towards, a more ideal state of things ; until they get 
dazed and bewildered and disheartened by the selfish 
condition of life as it is, and fall back into the custom- 
ary routine ' of conventional concurrence with the 
general trend of Sdciety. 

Take a few instances. What is the customary atti- 
tude to foreign politics on the part of our legislators ? 

I do not wish to generalize rmduly, but a C3mic might 
say, with Just sufficient truth to make us uncomfort- 
able, that our foreign policy is to let things be, to re- 
frain from studying questions and looking ahead, as 
long as people are quiet ; and only to attend when they 
become a nuisapce, especially when they threaten, or 
seem to threaten, our pecuniary interests. Then, to 
act in a sudden; spasmodic, excited manner, and enter 
upon operations which are very costly before they are 
completed. 

Such assertion might be made by a cynical observer ; 
but he would have to admit a few brilliant exceptions! 
due to our leaders, exceptions which I gkdly and 
gratefully acknowledge. The Anglo-French enimie is 
one of them ; the Japanese Alliance is conspicuously 
pother ; certain honourable dealings with America 
are a third; knd pur behaviour in Egypt, both in 
w^ and peace, is a fourth. There may bp others; 
ted -, what I wish to point out is that whenever pur 
ptpte^en and leaders do thus look ahead ted achieve 
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^sornethiBg in a peaceful and progressive' and|‘;|eritoiv 
oiB direction the populace appreciate it ; tl-;:^people 
are ready for tliis mode of dealing vdth foreig»ffairs, 
they are generous and hopeful, and willing to':|%riiice 
soiTiethiiig for the good of the world ;■ they are^mdeecl ■ 
ttsuaiiy more unselfish and more ' Christian/ if I may, 
use that expression, than our rulers and financiers have 
ima^gined them or always proved themselves to be, ‘ ■ 
Hence, on the principle that the ayerage man must ’ 
be carried with us if progress is to be permanent, L ' 
say that the' conditions are hopeful. ^ ^ ^ 

I am one of those who are beginning to contemplate 
the possibility of a national or citizen army, each one 
in his youth devoting a certain time to''ihe acquisition 
of drill and discipline and the use oi weapons for 
national defence. I believe it will make for peace, 
inasmuch as it will bring home, the danger and responsi- 
bility of war to every hearth in the kingdom ; for a 
'people whose ordinary avocations are upset by active 
service will not rush into it as rashly as ;do a people 
who ^ maintain a professional fighting class; whose 
career and opportunities for distinction are essentially 
' involved in the occurrence of. hostilities., - 

Through the half century of my own life we have 
fought certain wars which, to the best of my judgment 
we' should not have fought. The Crimea was the first , 
of them ; 'few now think that w^e should have fought 
the Russians, at the behest of Lhxds Napoleon, for the 
'pui^posa of maintaining the dominatiorrof-an Asiatic 
race over a controversial portion of Europe, in.' order 
' to close the natural maritime, outlet of a ^eat nation. . 
Andtiie’last instance is very recent, ''I know that there 
is always, sdmetMng to, be- said oh both, sides*. T trust' 
Hhat the; verdict* of history may be pn:put side, but I 
'much 'fear it will go against us in. several cases, Yet 
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these We;-fs have , retarded the growth of civilization 
and terrible suffering— a depressing thought' 

if no m," ^nate good has come of it all 
On^he other hand, I believe we should have put 
down^Sur foot strongly, and been ready to fight, if 
heed be,, in protection of certain maltreated people 
whose existence we had contracted to maintain. A 
' hation which rushes, into battle for selfish causes only, 
and which refrains, dnd is known to be certain to re- 
frain, from the expense and trouble of contest for any 
unselfish or noble cause or in protection of the weak, 
do^ not, any more than an individual, earn the respect 
of the world ; nor does it really strengthen its position, 
mot even its shblunary position, • among the' nations. 

‘ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth ’ in this 
sphere also ; and ‘ prestige ’ is an asset not to be 
acquired on the grounds of financial and territorial 
considerations alone. If our devotion to material 
security is too concentrated, we run the risk of losing 
even that Which we have. Let the British Empire 
uphold the ri^ht and the truth, and it may hope and 
deserve to be prosperous and perpetual ; let it exliibit 
itself to the world in purely selfish guise, and decadence 
will assuredly’'^t in. . • 

I am convinced that young people will realize this ; 

I feel assured that gretti and sophistication are acquired 
characters, and 'that they are fortunately not trans- 
mitted to offspring by inheritance, though by example 
and precept they may be and are gradually instilled. , 


, . . ' Control and Alteration op Envieonm'ent 

' '...Well, then, talcethe condition 'of Society at home. 
The people for the most part, in Britain, are now 
agS^dgated into great cities and dowhs, and the 
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- country is becoming depopulated. Are l|,~| cities 
admirable and attractive places, ’ and are con- 
ditions of existepce in town and county sticb:^ft'tliey 
might ' readily be made, with our present kni^^ledge 

■ of, and control over, natural forces'? * 

. We must answer wth conyiction, assuredly no ! 

' ^ The towns are subject to a blight of squalor and 
'poverty and dirt : the West-End may live in forgetM- 
. ness of them, but the slums of a town cover a great 
\ arte, and they are hideously depressing. To think of 
’ people , living there, year in year out and al! their 
lives, is imspeakabhr repellent. We who get away, for 
travel and, holidays and change, do not realise all 
’that, it must mean towards the dwarfing and degrada- 
tion of the human soul. The fact that good and decent 
; and exemplary lives are lived in these- dismal surround- 
iags is again a most iiopeful feature and speaks well 
" for humanity. It proves itself superior to its environ- 

■ meat/ it dominates its surroundings, and blossoms as 

/ we see a fiowering shrub sometimes blossoming amidst 
, '.material ruin and decay. - " yhu'' : . 

' And what we have to teach, thrpughdiit, is that in 
.’.,ho sort of way is man the slav^'iof his environ- 
merit . No longer is he adapt himself to ;surtoBhd- 

ing 'circumstances, changing colour *-.wdt'h them as do 
the insects 'and plants, It is not himself which 
.suit 'the environment, but he is to make' the environ- 
ment ‘Suit him. This is the -one irrefragable doctrihe' 
' that, must be hammered into the pars 'rtf. this' gerieta- 
'\tim tiirthey ‘ realize it^ truth and', accept at, ,, The 
sttug|le for existence, supplemented, by -other great 
facts- and' laws, some of them partially known, some 
, quite linknoym, lias brought us id. what we -axe. It 
has.. done its slow and painful" and :bwficont work 
Ail’ through: the^ ages ; of the world's history, - the blind' 
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and ii^^fjitable. facts or forces— struggle for existence 
and s«^^,-iv-al of the, fittest— have been operating, so as 
to din Jo, as it were, and perpetuate every favourable 
variafi’in, which, either by accident or by design, has 
arise®; and thus has animal nature been confirmed 
and strengthened and improved, until it has risen to 
the altitude of conscious and controlling man. 

There, however, the function of these blind force 
begins to cease.. Man progresses now, not by ex- 
terminating the weak, but by caring for them ; not 
by wars and fierce competition, but by the unobtrusive 
pursuits of peace, and by the development of families 
and firms and communities organized for mutual help 
and co-operation. And this element of higher progress 
— already foreshadowed as it was in the animal king- 
dom— we have now consciously to recognize and 
intensify, till we land at length in the friendly co- 
operation and brotherhood of the whole human race. 

It is not human nature that must be altered to suit 
circumstances, nor need it be adapted to material 
surroundings; it must be obedient to the laws of 
nature certainly, but within their sway we have entered 
on the period of conscious evolution, and have begun 
the aiaftation.of environment to organism. It is thus 
that all progress, in the fearing of domestic animals 
has been accomplished. The Procrustean system of 
unaided nature is over ; and, under the fostering care 
of man, results are achieved which else would have 
been impossible; , Hitherto man has applied processes 
associated with care and culture to the quadrupeds 
and to the birds;, he has not yet applied it to the fish 
of the sea, nor has he altogether; learnt hoiy to apply 
it to his own species. A b^inning of intelligent treat- 
ment of humanity has'.been made, but for the most 
pkt men are still left; to struggle up against adverse 
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circumstances as best they may, and the we^ . |st stii! 
go to the waE. There are some who mdnlg^'rin the 
’ enervating and dangerous fallacy that' this is !" |i best 
way, that a policy of masterly inactmty ' 

fairs is best for the race, and that any interferei^’v,:^ will 
result in weakness and decadence, 
y- There may be some here present who think so; 
lor the fallacy still exists among thonghtM mem 
,,, Nevertheless I wish to maintain that it is a deadly 
■y _f^acy, and that our constant endeavour should be to 
. noittinue the process of extermination of this fallacy ’ 
''begun by' Professor Huxley" in the famous Oxford 
^Eomanes Lecture/ The surface of the earth is to 
be 'amended by us, the forces of . nature are to be first 
' 'Understood, and then curbed, controlled, and utilzed. 

' ' Higher aims are to replace mere survival in a struggle 
i ' for subsistence. We have entered on the epoch of 
' ' conscious control, and must assume our full dignity as 
'mian. As Huxley said, in Evolution and Ethics :~ 

; * Social progress means a cliecldB^' of the cosmic process at 
'/ '.every step, and Ae substitution for ityf 'another, which may 
be called, the ethj cal process, . . . It is from neglect of these 
^ . . plain considerations that the fanatical individualism of our 
' time attempts to apply the analogy of cosmic nature to 
society. * Lerns understand, once for all,. that the ethical 
‘ ; progress of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic; 

process, still less in nmning away from it, biit in combating iV 
y-; (pp. 81 ^ 3 ). 

/' '*T!ie' most Jnghly civilised societies have substantially 
'' '> reached [a position %?here] the struggle for existence can play 
' no important part within them * (p, 36). ■ . ■ 


.I'’/'.;.’ •' . IlDEAhS TOR town AND COUNXEY -- 

I Aiid aw a word as to method. , 

rhe first tMng to leajn is that evils ane often not 
attacked, too' .directly,, , tkat, the most ’ obvious. 
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whenlve sees tlie . fruit decay or remain sour and 
shrivfied, he does not always attend to the blooms 
alone, nor even to the buds and blossoms: he goes 
deeper than that, he surmises that there is some canker 
at the root, and he searches for the parasite that is 
poisoning or draining the life blood from the tree ; 
or. he makes' labora.tory experiments in vegetable 
pathology, of a character apparently quite wide of 
the mark! ' ■ 

So, I advocate, we should deal with such evils as the 
dirt, disease, and drunkenness of our towns, with the 
perennial problem of the unemployed, and with all 
the manifold evils -which still cling like a canker to 
our wealth and civilization. We should treat these 
evils as 'V?e treat diseases and cankers affecting fruit; 
and should seek for the causes deeply and pertinaci- 
ously, with the object of removing them by indirect 
and permanent means. 

First of all, we must bring home the evil to people, 
otherwise thty get so accustomed to it that they begin 
to think that it is the normal and necessary condition 
of society. They eyen quote biblical authority for it, 
saying, ‘ The poor ye have always with you ' — as if 
that meant that the grime and wretchedness of city 
slums were to be always with us (although they do 
inot exist in' such countries as Sweden and Tyrol) ; 
whereas its real meaning is that poor people requiring 
help and assistance, people bowed down by trouble 
and riclcness and accident and sorrow, people who 
require the kindly; aid of the g00|d Samaritan,, the 
healing influence of' qintment-— these^'we' sh^I ha-ve 
always with us ; and no era wouId .be ah era of pro- 
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of human nature, and dependence upon aid, 

will be eternal ; but to maintain that the grin*;'^. and 
soul-destroying wretchedness of human outcastSfJ, that 
death by staiwation, and the transmission of disease 
by ignorance and dirt and sin— to maintain that these 
are permanently decreed Divine ordinances, otherwise 
^ han as the necessary outcome of meglect and mis- 
management, iS' essential blasphemy. , ' 

To realize'" what a city ought to be-^mighf be, if we, 
thought it worth while to set the ideal before us and 
strive to reach it; — ^we can contemplate the visions of 
painters and poets. These are the seers of humanity, 
and their visions are only the precursors of what it is 
for us, after laborious generations, , to make real and 
actual To think that the ideal is impossible is to, 
show a lack of faith ; it cannot be achieved quickly, 
but if each generation will endeavour to contribute- 
its quota to the copimon amelioration, something like 
a millennium may arrive before people at present 
think it at all likely. Nature will co-operate with us : 
we have only to learn her ways and to *it ourselves 
to work in accordance with natural laws and not 
against them, and we shall find the task easier than 
we think. Here is’: a picture of city life as seen by 
Bume- Jones, in the form qf a design for one of two 
pictures insphred by Rossetti’s poem ‘The Blessed 
DamoseL’ It must not be pressed prosaically into 
detail, it is a dream-city, but it is more, inspiring than 
h stooky-slum :-r*- _ ' ^ 

t 'In the first picture 1 shaU make, a man walking in the, 
street of a great , city, Mi of all kinds of happy life j children, 
. . . and lovers walking, and ladies leaning from windows all; 
(down great len^hs of street leading tp the, dty walls j; ‘arid; 





there t|,j'>|;ate's‘are wde open, ietting in a space of green field 
and cf }jfdeld in harvest and all round his head a great rain 
^ of swfc jg autumn leaves blowing from a little walled grave- 
yax&.’^'Me'morials of Edward Burne-Jones^ vol. i. p. 153.) 

TMire is nothing far-fetched or impossible about it. 
Nature will do her part readily enough towards this 
picture. It is man's selfish and misguided aims that 
are at fault, not the nature of things. 

And then as to country life, at present it is said to 
be dull and depressing and monotonous ; it need not 
be so. The utilization of leisure is a vitally important 
feature, far too much neglected Iiitherto. I commend 
the efforts of the ‘ Social Institutes’ Union ’ to your 
notice. I am convinced that the provision of oppor- 
tunities for wise utilization of leisure will be a great 
means of improvement, the greatest opponent of the 
mere drinldng den. Education is doing much for life 
in towDS, it will do much also to make life interesting 
in the country. In summer it can hardly fail to be 
stimulating ; and in winter no village need be without 
its electric light, its recreation room, its library, and 
even its laboratory, in which winter study may be 
pursued by the more studious, and much information 
gained for application to actual husbandry, or to fill 
the vacant hours of manual labour with worthy 
thoughts, when the season of long days comes round. 
A developed system of agriculture is full of interest, 
but it has been shamefully n^lected, until almost the 
last and dismallest use to which land can be put, in 
some places, is the growth of crops— the growth of 
that food on which the whole livelihood of the people 
necessarily depends. " 
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Conditions of Land-Owneeship V' j 

The salvation and restoration of land to iti right 
use is a great difficulty. Why do these difficulties 
exist ? What is the root cause of our present dis- 
abilities ? It is for experts to say, not for me. But 
in so far as I have been able to form any tentative and 
provisional opinion, I cannot help thinking that the 
custom of allowing absolute ownership of land^ to 
individuals, instead of to communities, is r^ponsible 
for a good deal. To me it is somewhat surprising that 
it is quite legal and ordinary for a person to be able 
to sell a portion of England for his own behoof. It 
does not seem to be reasonable, in any high sense, that 
a bit of the country itself should belong absolutely 
to some individual, so that he has the right to cut 
down trees on it, to dig up the minerals in it, to sell 
either it or its coal, to lay it waste and desolate as a 
deer forest, or a cinder-heap, if it so pleases him, and 
to levy a heavy tax on building enterprise ; to do, in 
fact, what he likes with his own, and live elsewhere on 
the proceeds in idleness and luxury.' 

I do not say that landowners actually do this, but 
it is legal for them to do it. That is the system under 
which we have grown up, and are absurdly accr^tomed 
to ; and that individuals, refrain from exercising then 
fun rights, that they recognize duties and respoi^i- 
biiities and devote themselves to such' schemes of 
bettettnent as may commend themselves to thm 
intelligence, is ail to the good as far as it goes ; but 
I do noh think that matters of such vital importance' 
should be left to the caprice bf an indmdual, nbr that 
, any abuse of his lights shodid be permisrible. , 

: If ownership df land is permitted by law, the owner 
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'■ skoulmjih a trustee, not a parasite. l,¥lietjier there 
be amiparasites bow, merely draining the fruits of 
the la|loitr of others and claiming a butterfly existence 
for themselves -and their successors, I do not presume 
tb say, but I conjecture that there are some, though 
■ I hope few. - 

Inheritance 

' Then, looking at 'Society as an outsider, it has',, long 
■-’appeared' to me, that there is another matter that may 
"have to be considered some day-^viz., the law^ of 
inheritance, whereby a person can acquire a competence 
and live luxuriously without necessarily doing a stroke 
of work of any -kind all his life. It is not an easy 
problem, how to regulate inheritance, indeed it is a 
supremely difficult one ; but the idea that life is irir- 
tolerable without some inlierited background or cushion 
of property, the idea that people may live without 
working and yet without disgrace, ' is responsible for 
much incompetence and some misery. It is good 
neither for the youth brought up in that idea, nor for 
those whose labour has to supply him with w:hat he 
, demands : it acts 'badly ail round ; and even though 
the looked-for competence is small, it 'has contributed 
to the ruin of sons or nephews in cases known to most 
of us. 

But it will be. said, would you have no men of 
leisure ? Oil the- .contrary, I would have aq men 
without leisure. ’ -Leisure— time at our own disposal, ' 
time to live, aiid do something worth doing', wholly for - 
its^ own sake— fe. the most valuable asset in lifei AM’ 
/Should have leisiire-/' but then -also all should 'worlt, 
^0 one should-, .be". idle, completely idle, saye on 
pafo , starvation or .the discipHnary, driir'of 
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roducejj^g impotence. Hence the question is a com- 
plicateapne. 

But that being so, and reform being surrounded 
with difficulties, what is there that can be tackled at 
once? What reforms are possible when ever 3 d;hing 
is so complicated, and when everybody is free to think 
as he pleases, and within limits to do what he thinks 
right ? - 

Is there any class on which the hand of reform may 
at once be laid ? 


Classes Ready and .Waiting for Reform 

I say there are two such classes. 

There are the people whom society has for its own 
protection deprived of their freedom, and, by actual 
Tnannal force, taken under its own control ; and there 
are the people who, for the sake of bare subsistence, 
have voluntarily surrendered their individual freedom 
for a time. In other words, there are the criminals 
and there are, the paupers. These classes are 
subject to drill and discipMne, and upon them experi- 
ments, in improvement and organization can be 
tried. . 

Now I contend that diitherto, in these two 
directions, society has by no means yet risen to a 
sense of its power and its responsibility. It is too 
deeply imbued with the idea of pumshment, too 
faithless abduf.', efforts towards reformation and' 
improvement, ' 

I ask for a sC^ous study of these two great classes, 
and some perception of the splendid opportunity for 
dirdct treatment which they afford. 
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Treatment of Paijpees ■ 

So far as it is permissible for me to have an opinion, 
I suggest that we should do well to remove the stigma 
of disgrace and deterrence attaching to the poorhoxise, 

' And regard it as a place not^ only for maintaining the^ 
impotent and aged in fair comfort, as at present, but 
also for dealing'efficiently with the able-bodied of weak 
character ; and so try to convert it into an instrument 
of instruction and discipline and org^ization for those 
mental and moral invalids who are unable or un- 
willing to organize their own lives, , Competent people, 
who can orgfinize themselves, will stay outside : in- 
competent people, who , cannot organize themselves, 
who are deficient in energy and will-power, will drift 
inside— inside the working of the S5?stem I mean, not 
necessaril5r inside a building — ^to take advantage of the 
organizing power of society ; just as workmen enter a 
factory to , take advantage of the organizing , and 
- administrative ability of its head. 

' ' ,Very well, by so drifting under the organization and 
discipline exercised by a. community, ^ they acknow- 
ledge, or are supposed to acknowledge, failure of a 
sort: and the same sort of disgrace attaches to them, 
as attaches to a man who fails in business — ^no more' 
and no less. - It may be their own fault, it may be the' 
fanlt of their parents, it may be the fault of social 
conditions; it is a fruitless quest to seek judicially 
and,, seriously to administer praise .or blame. ^ ’ The 
medical profession is wise : it does not, 'seek to blame, 
it seeks to cure its patients,. These are the,|!)atients/ 
of society: in' their, present state, they Are 'useless, 
and 'they very likely deserving of Llaihe, . Anyway 
they, have failed, '.apd they require help,, ■ . 
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Whaf sort, of, -help ? Not material help alone, 
though that doubtless in the first instance, but intel- 
lectual and moral help chiefly. They must be shovm 
how to live, how to work, how to develop their faculties. 
They must be content to be treated in some respects 
as children, helpless and sad, but not yet rebellious 
children, for whom life has been too hard. To put 
them to a hopeless task, like oakum-picking or break- 
ing, stones, is tb,' disgust them with labour; to give 
■them things- like this to do, for which a machine is 
the proper agent, if it is ever now done — this .treatment 
is not only folly, it is wickedness. I solemnly believe 
That it is wickedness ; and if in this I am mistaken, I 
trust that experts — ^not conventional ones, accustomed 
and inured to the system and incapable of original 
. thought, but .real experts— will point out my error. . 

We , should' not try to degrade men, however .low 
they may have sunk : when they come to our house o.f 
refuge, our establishment for the relief of the poor, 
we should seek to raise them, to put heart into them, 
to treat them kindly and as human beings. Guardians, 
doubtless, often endeavour to do this, and to ad- 
minister the law sin- a kindly spirit, but it is not in 
'accordance with the system ; the system" aims at ex-, 
elusion of-what-are caHed ‘ the undeserving ’ by harsh- 
ness applied all round. Why should society set upon 
weak people^ and .try to crush them into hopelessness 
and rebellion P.iiThat is not .the object for which we 
.pay poor rates/ ' At -present, the poor rate is rather a 
mockery / it. does- not hdp people till they are quite 
down, and destiiu|e, and then , it tries to degrade 
them- Gentlemenywe ought not to stand this ; , the 
time has comi ^or^?econsidexat^on,and reform. , If- we 
could, but fed assured that our contributions went to 
happier and - healthier and more hopeful the 
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'poor folk who, either bj)' defective" character or de- 
fective education, or rough street influences on deficient 
industry, have drifted into a condition of idleness as 
bad and useless as that "of some specimens of our 
loafing, gilded youth — if we could -feel that our poor- 
la^w contributions would result in their .being helped, 
disciplined, and encouraged to get their foot once 
more on the ladder' which they have slipped off, so as 
'to earn enough— the very small pittance needed—rto 
keep them from starvation until 'hope and humanity 
began, once more to dawn in their spirits,' if they could 
be shown a way of escape from the down-grade on. 
which they are drifting, then^ each of' us would gladly 
pay the rate_ demanded. 

Moreover; it would be a pi-ofitable^ investment for 
society. By placing the people on land, on unre- 
claimed or unfertile land ca.iliiig out for iaboiir, under 
skilled supervision,^ they might, I believe, be made 
self-supporting before long ; ^ but even failing that, 
some ,of them could be rescued from -the slough 'of 
despon4 into which they have fallen; ,and prevented 
from; drifting into that most expensive of all classes— 
more expensive to maintain than even the landed" 
gentry, and far less picturesque— the crimincil class ’ ;\- 


Treatment of CniMinAis , ; ; ' 

' .Whatever may be the case with paupers, concerning 
the criminal class Lam per{ectlyhertain-W|5 Ate 'doing, 

It he, suggested that there is scope the 
drgkilssatkm of abimdancfe'of chejtp taboiir Ja woite adapted tp tests! 
the wastage of English latid by encroachrtmf of the ,sea., Bill ‘ mtioh 
s:jaia also, Be doae ia preparation for agdbmiute 
\11ie amnlclpal’ experiment, condycted ,at Murlaafedn 'near Bdmbiirgi^ 
of retlaiihip^^derelibt l^nd by city refuse dug, into- 'It by tbe-ttneBi- 
p3loyed-*^tlitis'evoiyi|igiertil!ty oiit of three waste products"— Is worthy 
of'clese aifcentlpiit* It seems to have bepn moSt'kiceessM/ > ■ 
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wrong. We are seeking to punish, not to educate, 
stimulate, reform. . .Punishment is not our function. 
We think it is, but it is not. It comes in incidentally, 
in accordance with the laws of nature, but it should 
not be our primary aim. We have a right to protect 
■ourselves, but we have no right to break a man’s spirit 
and undermine his intelligence and character. Solitary 
confinement does that Hopeless idleness and de- 
gradation do that. 

. We behave as,. if we assumed that ' criminals , are 
alrekdy so low an^ d^aded that nothing we can do 
to them will damage them further. We do not really 
assume anything of the kind. W^e know that such an 
idea is false ; ' but society prefers not to contemplate 
the conditions of prison life, and leaves the painful 
subject alone. The .government of gaols is a con- 
venient form of pension for Officers retired froin active 
service ; and a severe military form of discipline, we 
appear to hope, may be the right sort of thing. Very 
well, then, I think it is nrot ; I ask for reconsideration 
of the question,, and I believe that it will be_ found 
that, however femlly successful it may be, it is a 
thoroughly bad and incompetent system of adminis- 
tration froiri' the point of view of any good outcome or 
profitable result. . 

Prisoners should be put under industrial conditions, 
and should be organized into useful members of 
society. Remember they are not the incompetent 
weaklings of the casual ward : some of them are men 
of ability, some hgve succumbed to temptation, some 
of. them have been bom and bred, as criminals, as to 
a profession, and have never had a fair chance. Some, 
dqubtless, are brutal and hopeless, but these are the 
exceptions these . should be treated medically and 
’psythoIo^caUy, like other interesting abnormalities : 
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tiie whole system should not , fee' organised on 'their 
behalf.' Criminals should be m^de .gradually sdf-' 

^ supporting, tlieir labour should .be useful ; and self- 
’ respect— the natural outcome of ‘self-support — should' 
be encouraged. Unless they are reformed should 
they be set free ? It seems stupid to release them iii , 
order knowingly to reinforce the ranks of the criminal 
' classes. Prisons should be reformatories, but in order 
to be ' effective they must be humanely and wisely ^ 
administered; it is 'a most difficult Lask, demanding 
earnest and , sdf-sacrificing and constant ' attention ; 
and the present sj^stem should be radically overhauled. 

It is not so much emendation’' as revolution of the 
present system that is needed-: -and if- any Trade’ 
Unions, or .other corporate bodies of workmen, object 
i to the utilization of prison labour and the-productioh 
of useful commodities, even for internal consumption — 
then it should be made clear to those Trade 'Unions or 
other bodies, 'that the object of prison 'discipline is not 
primarily the manufacture of goods, but the' reform and 
manufacture of human beings from 'the refuse of 
humanity— a utilization of ' shoddy eminently worthy 
.of this Divine Factory, the Earth. They must ' 
be taught that so long as a man, retains a spark- of 
humanity, and so long as society takes aw^ay his 
/liberty and makes itself responrible lor Ms future/ 110 • 
'consideration of trumpery material, no question' 'of 
immediate apparent profit or doss, 'Should ' prevent 
, every effort to turn him out a respectable and 'worthy 
citizen. ^ Nor do I believe that the XraderUnion Maders 
^ would object to this, if it were properly presented, to ' 
,them/; any more .than they object ■ to/ rat;e-aided, 
‘technical 'ey'enmg, schools, municip^ educational' insti- 
'tutionsy and other macMnery for swelling the ranks of 
.the, competent' and the' trained and ,thb-/; respected 
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artisan. Workmen leaders have not shown themselves 
selfish nor ioolisE when properly' informed. Some- 
times they lack information, and then they natirrally 
Lake a wrong' view ; but even selfishly, opposition 
would be unwise. The people have to be maintained ; 
Purely sootething should be got out of them, they 
ahouid not be maintained in idleness. Enforced idle- 
ness may be a cruel punishment, but it is an expensive 

"one to apply. ■ . . ,.,',■■ 

I hope that any initial opposition which workmen 
may feel to the proposal will disappear when they 

■realize - 

■ (i) That the test to be applied to every social insti- 

tution ' and to 'every social scheme— -the way to see 
Tvhether an alteration is really useful and valuable or 
not~is to consider what is the ultimate end and a.im 
of existence, what is the ultimate product for which 
activity and labour and enterprise are worthily ex- 
pended, Then they will perceive that the worthiest 
output is, humanity, fulness, of life, high and noble 
manhood there is no product which excels that in 
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It must surely be held that direct agencies— 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, and the like— are but pallia- 
tives, temporarily necessary, no doubt, but quite in- 
competent to deal with the root of the evil. There is 
not time to deal with people when they come out of 
prison, broken and disgraced : it is too late then. No, 
it is ail the time, the months or years, that they are 
in prison, that fmmishes the opportunity for getting 
at them and putting them through such a course of 
study, discipline, and wholesome and interesting work, 
as shall fit them to take their place in the army of 
citizens when they emerge. 

To , say that the army of workers is already over- 
stocked is no- answer : if it were, it is equivalent to 
throwing up the sponge and admitting that this planet 
cannot support its present population. It is absurd 
to suppose that ; when as yet science has not been 
to any large e.xtent applied to agriculture, when 
scientific organization and material have never vet 
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THE POOR LAWi 

TOURING the three-quarters of a century which 

■ ,!_>/ have elapsed since 1834, the process of evolution 

has changed every department of human life, and has 
modified the whole social organism. But the officially 
recognized methods of dealing with the poor, with 
. trifling exceptions, remain unchanged. ■ The guardians 
of the poor have had laid upon them the thankless 
task of administering the law of 1834, under a con- 
ation -of affairs to which it is totally inapplicable. It 
:r is, indeed, doubtful whether the principles of those 
days were ever really suited to any condition of 
, society. , • , 

: ^ Now, at length, a Royal Commission has reported 
; in unanimous favour of ‘ widening, strengthening, and 
^ humanizing ’ all those social arrangements which have 
i: hitherto been grouped together in one comprehensive 
, and overw'eighfed system. Any levy made upon 
: . society for relief of the helpless, and for assistance of 
tht®e who are still capable of exertion and, self-help, 

*j ' u public charity of av peculiarly, well-- 

i administered and efficient kind' . Its officers ..should 
| . ,be trained for their task, and experts should elaborate 
| , the plans upon which humane action in the various. 

, Jaranches could best be taken, the conscientious 

__ :?3r«fality;of economic, offickis should be' cheeked. ' ■ ■ 

® to; the. ..the Royal 
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If only the public could feel that its poor rate was 
vviselv and helpfuUy and humanely expended, surely ^ 
the tax would be felt not as a tax but as a welcome : „ 
opportunity of indirect service, and we should pay it 
with satisfaction and even joy as our contribution to 
the help of weaker brethren. At present the condition 
of the lowest of the people is hterally an ache felt bj 
the sympathetic -among all classes: it hind.eislegi.ti- 
mate 'enjoyinent, it makes life ugly, and r is oti y 
tolerated by shutting- it out from thought. The poor , 
rate does nothing to mitigate this feeling, for it is an 
impost rvith an atmosphere of repulsion 
it bn all sides; ,It is actually mtended to be eveii . , 

. more repulsive to’ the receiver than it is to the giver , ■ ,, 
Reformers who see their way to a better and more - 
hopeful system .of treatment must surely he welcome. ■ 

But it is not to be supposed that legislation 
alone, however enhghtened. nor administration alone,' - ; 
however efficient, can do everjrthing. Human bemgs j, 
,are the object of attention, and they can only be 

■ dealt with by human beings. The spirit of the" 
willing and self-^sacrificing worker must be alive, 

^ whether in official or in voluntary organization. 
there will always be great need of personal service 
In this sense—io the sense of the weak, the sick, 
the unfortunate): the distressed — :the poor we shall..,.' 
always have With' us.' But the deadly modem 
- evils of deteriorating and grinding poverty, with tu- 
siifficiency’ of simplest of iifo ip tlio . 

of plenty, we'-pped 'not, and should, not ’haye to en- 

Moreover,- if,- workers are to- be -efficient, they must ■ 

■ 'be -trained, tkey must, have knowledge a,nd experience, ) 
'.■'^d-must take.^’ains- to acquire them... UmverstLies 
,--^d'-Cbil%es. are; beginning to recognize the. need tor ^ 
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instruction of this kind, and are estabiishing not only 
lectures but practising schools wherein some pre- 
liminary power of dealing with problems of this sort 
can be acquired. 

Lastly, the urgently needed reform— the revolution- 
ary reform— of pur present Poor Law system should 
not be regarded from the point of view of party 
politics. It too vitally concerns the \velfare of the 
nation to be treated as a subject ' in which party 
advantage can be gleaned. It shpnld be: dealt with in 
. the same spirit as that in which foreign politics are 
d^lt with— citizens as well as all statesmen com- 
bining to think what is good for the country as a 
whole, and endeavouring to pursue a consistent and 
continuous policy of beneficent activity and foresight, 
hprtunately the recent Commission was appointed by 
one Government and has reported under another, and 
its leading members are recognized as social authorities 
by prominent members on both sides of the House. 

The only fear is lest the feeling of satisfaction at the 
report, and at the consensus of opinion in favour of 
reform, may lead to a sort of apathy, as if what 
everybody would like to see a,ccomplished would get 
itself achieved^ without effort. The bulk also of the 
documents which, have been issued tends to militate 
against their being read. Hence a careful apd 
b^anced summary of their proposals, such as iA con-, 
tamed in a volume called jBy What Attihonty, written 
by , my, colleague. Professor J, H. Muirhpad, witji the 
motto * The destrtction of the poor in tlieir, poverty,' 
mil, it is- hoped; be useful. ' ■ - 












CHARITY ORGANIZATION ^ 

M e must aK regret that work of tliis kind is 
necessary, but so long as charity of the 
pecuniary sort is needed by the unhealthy condition 
of societv so long' it will need administration. Thei e 
may be too much dharity of one variety or another, 
but of the true kind there is never too much. 

True charity helps people to help themselves, it 
strives to give everybody a fah" chance ; it lends those 
who, are in danger of falling a helping hand, and does 
not wait till they are down. A great deal of this true 
charity and personal help has no eleemosynary char- 
acter- at -all. Education, freely distributed, coines 
under this head J so do nursing the sick and taking 
care of the disabled. This kind of assistance is needed 
by all grades, of society. It is pei-sonal service, not 
necessarily connected with money, and it would have 
to go on equally if there were no such thing as money ; 
though, under present conditions and customs of 
society, money, is needed to aid its performance. 

Now, of all forms of charity, that conixected with 
the Poor Law is the least satisfactory. So deeply is 
this recognized that it is not thought of as charity at 
hlL Yet it is a kind of public or impersonal or ofacial 
charity. It is the provision which society inakes, not 
alW3.ys successfully, against any one starving in its 
Address to the Charity Organteatlon. Society at Binaingbaia 
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or at least they must be unsuited to their enviromnent, 
but the environment itself is by no means faultless 
and free from blame. Who is ? What we seek to do 
is to recognize this, to expect no high measure of 
desert but some measure of hopefulness, and to give 
friendly mid sympathetic aid, after careful and strict 
inquiry— an inquiry conducted in no Pharisaical spirit, 
but simply, to guard against sheer imposture 
and professional mendicancy — ^that abominable vice 
which does more than anything rise to sap the' strength 
and choke the stream of private charity; Part of our 
work is to undertake private inquiry, and to report to 
members and would-be donors concerning individual 
cases, whom, when the report is favourable, they 
gladly help. AH our help is to be given in a personal 
manner, and so long as the Society works on these 
lines it deserves generous support. , 

For myself, and I expect many another busy 
the existence of a Society like this, in which volunteers 
and skilled officers seek to understand and relieve 
.distress judiciously, is a great comfort. If there were 
no such organization it would be heartf ending to resist 
appeals even in the street, although one is assured 
that miscellaneous and random gifts of that MnA do 
no good at all, but rather do harm to thfe self-respecting 
poor by encouraging a mendicant class who absorb the 
outcome of the good nature of the public. But the 
.‘spare a copper’ of the profession^ mendicant is 
sometimes, ingeniously improved until it becomes Very 
hsrd to resist ; and if we niade no other effort to cope 
.with the poverty which' we- know .'exists round, 
l^yerty^noi by any means always due to i .yice or 
siovenlin6S.s or slpthi we should be bound not to resist 
;,6ven^ these appeals, for fear lest we should rebuff the , 
. sraall pa-centage 6f genuine cases which 'would have ■ 
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no other access to us. To inveigh against indis- 
criminate charity, and to do nothing else— to do no- 
thing to relieve real distress, and to make no efiort 
to improve the state of society which causes the dis- 
tress— that would lead to mere' hard-heartedness and 
greed. Every ^If-respecting citizen must recognizi. 
this , and will doubtless act accordingly. 

Meanwhile we of the overworked classes have to 
leave the problem of the unemployed not exactly TO- 
noticed hut relegated to a sort of background. The 
existence of this background of civilization is a pamfnl 
thing. I wonder sometimes that our men of leisure 
' and influence do not proceed to tackle it in a more 
whole-hearted manner, mth a view to getting rid of 
it We cannot be a light-hearted and fully enjoying 
nation so long as this background of avoidable misery 
2d winding poverty lies close all round us. We have 
got so accustomed to it that, perhaps, we regard it as 
inevitable. It is not inevitable, because in some 
countries it does not exist. It exists in the most 
highly-developed countries, but it is not a necessary 

consequence of their development. _ It is a consequence 
of their lop-sided development, it is a sign that on one 
side they are not developed at all. So long as violrat 
poverty exists in the cities of a new country like 
America, for instance, the extraordinary excrescences 

of gigantic personal fortunes over there are a deformity, 

they are no more a sign of health than are the growths 
of elephantiasis,' or the tumours and swelling^ some- 
times seen on plants. A crop of sickly and stunted 
ears, with here and there some swoEen and redundant 
growth, is not a crop to delight a farmer. 

; ' As civilized or specialized society is now constituted, 

' 'large fortunes tend automatically to increase; but 
Ufe is hard for the averse man, even for the eniployed 
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clerk or artisan in good health — to take a high class of 
worker. He has to work many hours a day in order 
to get a living, and there is very little margin in case 
of illness. * Moreover, most of our handworkers are 
busy on some one else’s concerns. Even in the best 
cases it is pur houses they are building, or our gardens 
they are tilling, or our furniture they are making; 
they will not have the pleasure of using what they • 
make, or of knowing who uses it, nor can they take" 
the personal interest in it which a man feels in makifig 
things for his own or his friend's use. , It is very seldom 
that the thing' made is sufficiently a work of art to 
carry vnth it any individual reputation or recognition. 
This may be inevitable, but it is a fact to be recog- 
nized ; and, though it never becomes very prominent, 
it does, I believe, constitute part of the dullness of 
existence, which seeks to relieve itself by drinking- 
bouts and other animal lapses. And when we remem- 
ber how early in the morning this ‘ other-people's 
work ' has to be begun, and how strenuously it has to 
be gone on with aU the working day, I, for one, never 
feel surprised at what is called the ‘ idleness ’ of some 
members of the working class, nor is it to be wondered 
at that a certain proportion drop out of the race and 
gradually sink till they have to be relieved by either 
public or private charity, . ■ 
Charity organization and City Aid are not the last 
words on the social problem— there is a better kind of 
organization open to statesmen and serial reformers— 
but they are words of need for the present., until those 
greater, those really vital, reforms can be brought 
abo'ut!. , , , , ■ , , 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the workers in this 
field, who carry our share of social biirdens as well as 
their own, and , immerse themselves in this ma s s of 
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miserj' and incipient or threatening degradation, in 
hope that, they may raise individuais out of it. We ; 
are all waiting for the time when the mass itself, by 
wise statesmanship and a more widespread feeling of 1 
social responsibility, may gradually cease to exist, and J 
when the face of English towns and of ' Englishmen | 
may wear a happier and gladder expression, as if life ■ , 
contained some promise, some hope higher and more | 
invigorating than the dull,' spiritless existence of the 
average man to-day. : , 
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B HERE is a deadly fallacy abroad that compete 
tion is always a good thing, and that without 
it life would be harder ^nd worse than it is. I call it 
a fallacy, and thereby doubtless beg a large question : 
I wish to treat it as a fallacy, and if therein wrong to 
be enlightened. 

Economists I belieye teach, or have taught, that 


sap the springs of energy and i'educe life and civiliza- 
tion to a less developed state. 

Without the spur and stimulus of , competition the 
man of business would not be so early or so long at his 
office, would not work at fever heat all day, would not 
watch with such anxiety every opening for a market 
and every fluctuation in prices ; and as a consequence 
trade and commerce would not flourish as they doi 
Or, as I should prefer to put it,, other and less, able, 
and energetic people could make a livelihood without 
so keen a struggle. ' ■ ' 

I wish to maintain that many kinds, of competition;, 
so far from benefiting us or increasing our' wealth, are 
among' the curses of civilization, , and that' substantial 
progress wiil.be impossible, till .they- are got rid of. 
.That competition increases our true wealth, in the 
.sense of'weal or, well-being, T suppose .'few ^ would be 

. ' » ]Read':to the PhilafatWan Society of- liyespbol 'ia 4894- ‘ 
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hardy enougii to maintain; but it is questionable i 
whether it even, conduces to material prosperity— such j 
prosperity as the economists themselves cpntemplate. | 
What is the good to me that I can buy a hat in any j 
one of twenty shops in the town ; I don’t want twenty 
hats. ,I don’t want to be bothered with a great 
selection of hats. One good shop is enough. I don’t , 
mean that it might not have local branches for dis- '/ 
tribution, just as, it might have carts, but one .system ; ' 
of; management :is enough, and by it hats could be | 
sold at a fair price. , 

When I buy a cake of soap of a pill, why should I , ; 
pay fpr a number of posters on tramcars and hoard- j 
ings, or— incomparably worse— for large boards set up ; j 
in couiitry meadowSi emphasizing its merits. Pay for j 
them I certainly must, since it can hardly be held 1 
likely that some one sets up these boards from philan- 'I 
thropic motives, being really aimous that you should : 
use only the very' best, and putting liimself to great. ; 
expense to let you . know which it is. [Boards dis- 
flaring the landscape along railway lines are growing , 
more numerous. Can it be that , any one buys the, 
products thtis detestably obtruded 1 At one of the ; 
leading theatres in Birmingham the audience is .ij 
similarly insulted, :by- a lantern display of advertise- * 
ments' on the curtain, during an interval between the .■ ,3 
acts. It, is amazing that people stand it.] All ad- 
.vertisements,- all.'cadgmg and touting' and commercial. 
travelling,.- must be paid for by the consumer." - Every- 
thing must be paid for by him ; and part of this every- 
thing is due tc> competition, though some of , a travelling 
agent’s work is helpful. 

'.The halfpenny book postage to Russia and America 
is astonislung, though I suppose not remunerative. A 
letter can,' however, be profitably carried fpr, a penny 
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, , from here to Aberdeen, and delivered with regnlarity 
; ! and promptitude. How could that be done if we had 
' a number of rival carriers all touting for custom, if 
‘ different patterns of postage star&i® had to be adver- 
f tised, and if the price of them were liable to jump up 
i and down according to some, fantastic law of supply 
'i',' ' and demand ? 

i , The only possible use of a fluctuating price in stamps 
- would be' this, that they might become objects of, 
s speculation, md a number of human beings might be 
' maintained by strenuously watching the market and 
• buying or, unbuying largely at every fluctuation ; a 
crew of sweaters whose futile occupation would in the 
\ , absence of competition be gone. 

, , But, it will be said, if you don’t have competition 
you will have monopoly, and surely that is worse ? 

: I don’t know that it is worse ; it is clearly worse in 

: the obvious sense, but then it is so much easier to deal 
with. That society should allow itself to be ridden 
; ‘ by a monopolist, only shows that society is an ass; 
i ' When an abuse has only one neck it is not difficult 
i. to .deal with. ‘V; ' , . , 

! But there is no doubt that, at present, society, is in 
| . , a state of lethargy or blindness. As a whole it is only 
l ‘ ; in process of acquiring eyes. Either it has not yet , 
i * grown the sense, or its eyes have been bandaged all 
these Centuries. Lucidity is all that is wanted, and 
.i' -, There are signs that it is coming. A Httle book By , 
I;' Robert Blafchfbrd called Merrie England is, on? '6f 
( the signs. It does not strike a Mgh note ; there is: 
|v little ideal about it. Others have painted Utopias;, 
this tri^ to see things as they are, to tear some of the 
blinkers from the eyes of society. Brutal and blun- 
ideringT ,fear it will be for some time after the. bandages 
rernoved. ' ',A perfod of revolution 'is never pleasant 
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,to live in, for/iolk.Vho want peace and quiet, but it 
mast come. It- need, not be -bloody, like the French, 
or the impending. Russian revoliitioii — evils are 
not irremediable 'enough for that— but it vd,ll be a 
time of upheaval and unrest. Perhaps we are in the- 
beginning of it -now, ' 

;The recent scarcity of coal opened some people*s 
.eyes to the' blind folly of permitting the underground. 
. wealth of earth, to. become private property and 
aggirandixe' the .'family happening to own the 'surface,. 
'And this ' owning -of-surf ace ' is a matter that wili'iiot- 
“brook long delay. 

Thus,, then,.. ■■ with monopoly I say an aw’^akened 
'society wiE.-make;rshort work— but how can it deal 
with competition',? ■ _ ; 

How without -it can it secure that soap, for instance, 
'shall be both/. good and cheap? How supply the 
enterprise that has evolved the article of Pears or 
'•Lever ? How raise humanity from the crude yellow 
.‘bar? 

'Weil, it is ,a simple -matter. I' asspine that the pro- 
'ductlon of-soap:iaa chemical process, presided over 
by a, chemist *.-■ presided over .'at any large works by an 
actual Gheiiiistr'usuaMy imported from Germany (qiiite 
properly. 'so,: since they -are better chemists' than we 
are) ; '.and ‘all the- improvements aire' really made by, 
that gentieman; who -is -paid a very modest ^ salary 
and is ' seldom' ■%' .partner ^ with a share ''in the^ 
-proits. '' ^ ' ' - - ‘ 

Now'-thea, ' srippose the firms '.making, soap were 
'really a. sodaTmiBmuixity, with no .private', ends 'to 
serve or fortune„.to inake, but managed the concern as 
. a postmaster manages his department ; and suppose 
the’ soap ^ were not: felt to be quite ‘up to The hiark, 
what should the nation d-o^? ^ Why should it not pay 
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a competent cliemist^ and provide Mm. with^ smtable 
appliances, to make experiments and devise a better 
material ? Why shotild it- not,' if he succeeded, ' give 
him a peerage ? 

The power of society to stimulate individuals and 
get excellent work out of them- is something stupendous 
when it chooses to exert it. What labour and .harass^ 
rnents will not be gone through for a simple knight- 
hood ? ’What toil and danger and hardship is 'some- 
times giidured with no recognition", but -a medal— an 
'iron cross perhaps — ^and sometimes not" even that; 
ten shillings from the poor-box sometimes ! ^ 

.Emulation is not competition. 

. Emulation is wholesome and right ^ as a stimulus. 
It is not the beef and the pudding of life, but it may 
well be considered the salt and the mustard. . 

' -Competition is "the wrangling of savages round a 
' table at. which they might sit at peace and pass each 
other victuals; it is the grabbing of-' the dishes as 
they are brought on by the waiters of Providence— the 
laws of nature ; it is the filching from weaker neigh- 
bours of their portion, so that one is hungry and another 
is drunken. ' . . • ^ ' 

Emulation is the aspiration of a soldier to lead. a 
forlorn hope, the desire of a student’ to make a 0^ ^ 
bovery, the ambition of a merchant to develop a new 
country or establish a new route. ^Competition is the 
snarling of dogs over the .same bone.' 

Em.ulationris the desire to do a thing better' than 
it has been done by others.- ^Competition is the desire 
to do'iEstcad* of others that wliich is -now equally well 
done by 'them. * ' ' 

. ; That one ^ 'University; or’ College; should emulate ■ 
ariptherU is, wholesome enough; 'that; it'^'shouid .send 
;tputs -with EandWils for distribution te. her 'gates or 
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corridors, that it should underbid and seek to ruin 
its sister college : that would be competitive. 

Co-operation is the rule at the meal-table, co- 
operation is the rule at college; and what is the 
result ? Meals are an enjoyable time of reasonable 
converse, and coUegians have leisure wherewith to 
pursue their studies beyond ansrihing demanded of 
them by their immediate functions ; they are encour- 
aged to take their place in the advance guard, among 
the pioneers of'hiiman knowledge. 

Well, to return to my fable concerning the attain- 
imnt of quality and cheapness without competition: 
Mving got the good soap, several varieties of soap for 
di^erent purposes, soap that won't wash clothes and 
soap that will, then let it be on sale at convenient places 
at a properly ftsed and reasonable price. If there is 
any doubt about the price that will pay for the 
material, the labour, the organization, and the dis- 
tribution, then, once more, let society pay an arbitrator 
(what is a judge but an arbitrator) , and let it be fixed 
for ten years, or twenty years, or any reasonable time ; 
and for that season let the nation clear its mind of soap 
and all that appertains unto it, and think of some- 
thing better. , 

But, vrith such . a system as that, the needful soap 
would be made and distributed .with so great ease and 
simplicity — ^as pbst^e stamps are made and distri- 
buted now— -that for every dozen men now, employed 
perhaps six would then be enough, or else the dozen 
need only work .at sbap for a few hours a day and 
use the rest of .tbe- tune in some other way ; while an 
army of advertfeefs and travellers would lose their 
occupation,. ^ - , ■ 

But is that an- evil ? Their occupation was, by 
hj^fhesis^^mSeless— is useless labour a blessing ? ' . ' 
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Simply and straigMly, , all uselessTabodr is a cnrse. 
Of ail tlie labour that man doeth under the sun, liow^ 
much is useless ; ' how little is really, ^rvicea.ble to- 
the true objects of life ! 

Use their time in something better, I said — ^and the 
ready scoff leaps up as to the way the working classes 
use their leisure now. ' . ■ ■ 

, Too true, but what then ? whose is the fault ? must 
it be always so ? If so, it is an arraignment- of the 
Deity ; perhaps necessary, but not lightly to be under- 
taken. 

Did He make human nature --of this low order, or 
have 'we made it so ? Think of the life of the working 
classes. ' How^ should the term working man be de- 
fined ? ' There are a number of grades ; and of the 
Mgliest artisans I do not speak. Taking the term in 
its lowest denomination, it signifies' those engaged in 
dull occupations in which they take no interest. They 
are not a lovely or inspiriting spectacle. They will 
make, I fear,’ shocking bad masters, and, the books 
addressed to them are rather wretched reading. But,, 
•whether we like them or not, there they are, and they 
form a large part of humanity, ,How much of- their 
unloveMness is the fault of their work ; not of the work’ 
itself,’ but of their mode of, employment and re- 
.lUuneratioB ? ‘ , 

When I am looking over a great bulk of ^ examinatioii. 
papers^ I am one of the working classes, 'working for 
pay and nothing else. ’ Were this my life work, TOth- 
out liope of release, I too might be liable, to get- drunk,, 
or do .anything else that was the idiotic fashion of the 
time.; 'When 'I am writing a. book or,gi'ving:a lecture 
or trying: 'a;ii experiment or making^ a ■ calculation, 'I 
atouiot-bne of the working classes. ; The '’work is 
interesting, ’and I iikerto do it well ■ .Soft may be with 
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many' of the higher artisans. So I know it is ^with 
some. Very good, then, theirs is a happy lot. Ihey 
have no need to' repine, and they do not. The labom* 
we delight in not only physics pain, but immensely 
prolongs endurance, kt a man on a bicycle and he 
will go blithely for hours or even days ; put him on a 
treadmill and he is dead beat in twenty minutes. The 
action is much the same. Measured mechanically the 
rate of working is similar. To your Political Econc)- 
mist of old it would be all one. But in spite of the 
Political Economist there is such a thing as soul, spirit, 
'verve, zest. Xn a word, there is life, and this the 
Political 'Economist in his theory of living has 
'Ol-XkX't'tS'Ci* " " '' ' 

When a professional man or a merchant is saicastic 
about the Eight Hoars’ Bill, and how many hours ke 
.works, he .is talking egregious nonsense, and I suppose 
he knows it. When a man is his own master, one of 
‘ them as has , coats to; their backs and takes their 
regular meals,’ working, therefore, eitlier for relaxa- 
tion or for luxuries, he. can work twelve hours a day 
if it pleases hint And even if he takes up the occupa- 
tion of a workman for a time — a gentleman, let us say, 
' finds ioinering. or ploughing, or even stone breaking, 


hours or Bot jump to tlie conclusion 

tho-t to- dQ'iiotliing else for ton hours u duy thiou^hout 
life would also, be a pleasant and satisfactory occupa- 
tion for a developing human being' » ^fot tliat^ would 
be neither lucid; .iior lair. 

■ That professibh'al men ‘do work ;hardi however, is 
true enough ; ■ an^ fnct should, silence those who 
‘hp}d that withoi|it;the stimulus of hunger, and the 
;inisery of those dear to you, no work should be got^out 
‘bfc'mankind.. Oh ■ the .'contrary, , of every .high ,ahd 
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decent sort of work, more can be got froiii a^man well 
fed and happily circumstanced. ' 

Did Sir Andrew Clark, or Sir Henry Thompson, or 
do some of my readers, work themselves to death for 
the sake of filthy lucre ? I trow not. The lucre in 
ail cases of high and noble work is , an adjunct, an 
accessory ; it is among the things that are ‘ added 
unto you.’ 

And as for low and ignoble work, let us have less 
of it. Let us, indeed, if so it may he, aim at having 
hone of it. ' . 

But mind that scavenging, or tailoring, or house 
building, is not low and ignoble work ; nor is any other 
mode of really serving humanity. Some of the vrork 
of a surgeon is little better than scavenging in point 
of physical pleasantness. Whatever \dew we take of 
mankind, it is clear that the majority are not great 
artists, or great philosophers or great anything— there 
will, always be plenty to do the simple humdrum 
yeaving and bricklaying and carpentering: Let it be 
done honourably and peacefully and pleasantly, with- 
out the spur of starvation and the goal- of the Work- 
hoiisb, They, too, are ministers of 'humanity, to' be 
honoured as doing good work after their kind. The 
really low and ignoble work is the useless work, the 
work deadly to the spirit and dwarfing to the intellect 
of ,man. Work such as ,this -exists in aE too great' 
plenty at present ; exists, some bf it} among yyhat 
are conventionaEy styled the upper and middle class® ; 
and the world’s rewards go to the doers of some of 
this. kind of work, ' ■ . . , . , ■ 

' l^t.'if we are to look for a,regenera|ft!| humanity-r-if' 
life i dri this - planet fs '.ever; tb' becom^^r-.pleasanty'in- 
' vigbrating, and genuinely ha^py—npne of-f uch workers 
•are 'tpanted. If they must ^ exist ija'the'}'bniverse,' 'if 
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souls of this calibre must find some spot for their 
development, let it be on some other planet, 
not here. 

Bpt this is a vain contention ; there are no such 
souls by nature. It is we who grow them. There 
are, I fear, a few criminal and mad distorted souls— 
there are no gambling, touting, scamping souls by 
nature ; or I hope there are not. 

- But if so much work is knocked off, and rendered un- 
necessary, how ate 'folk to get food ? 

Even' as they get food to-day ; out of the soil Is 
•agriculture an 'Unnecessary occupation? It is' the 
one occupation which we fools are abandoning; 
flocking into anthills to do every other thing- but 
that. 

'Agriculture is -a vital art and industry and science. 
How has the science of it been neglected ! the re- 
clamation of barren soils, the increased fertility of 
others — ^it matters not much whether in England or 
Canada or elsewhere — can furnish food for millions 
more than at present exist. There is no lack of food at 
the banquet, if only the guests would cease to scramble 
and snatch but would pass things reasonably.. 

The food supply would come just the same if every 
atom of needless, and unholy labour were. obliterated. 
And if the food is there, the people can be fed. , If the 
clothes are ‘there, the people can be clothed. If the 
houses are there, .the people can be housed. Boused 
and fed and clothed they are not at present. With ah 
this struggle and . toil, and fierce competition, > the 
result is a depressing state of* destitution for a large 
mass of mankind, • , ■ 

A momentous social revolution waits , to be accom- 
plished : fortunate _are- they- who feel fit tp lend a ' 
hand, towards its achievement ' - '' 
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In conclusion, I suggest the following' proportions : 

X. That much of human labour is umiecessary. 

3. That unnecessary labour is that which provides 
neither for 

The necessities of the body ; 

The enlightenment of the mind ; 

The enjoyment of the soul j _ or. 

The development of the spirit. ; 

3. That much of this labour would automatically 
cease in the absence of competition.-^ _ 

4. That the stimulus of competition is apt to spoil 
the life even of the successful man, by diverting his 
energies into useless channels and tending to degrade 
his character, while for the weak it makes life im- 
possible, aird for the average man a severe strain. 

5. That by friendly co-operation all needful work 

could be better accomplished, with less frictidn, than 
at present ; that life might become, simpler and more 
enjoyable, not only for the few of the fortunate classes, 
but for the many of the overburdened— of whom all 
but the criminals (including the criminally lazy, who 
axe by no means confined to one classj mighty and 
should be reasonably happy and healthily intelligent 
even on this planet. i 

. 6. That a fully developed life is a happier one, and 

a! better -training for future existence, than a dwarfed 
' and stunted life. . - , , , . . . ' 

y, ,Tha,t co-operation tends to promote such de- 
' velbpment, while competition tends to retard it. 

.fThis eaxly article has been pat iato 'dmutetion by, a hiver- 
-pbol , organization, bat origia^y it, -was .a 'paper ' read a-fc,.a 

■ titivate discii'ssion society, and- lot tliat ^ purpose wa$ wotd^d' 
‘fetdagly 'and o.ne-$i 4 ®dly^ The watrai'tHeseSj. .ana 

< fspsciaiiy 'ie sutamary of conctaeloas, stiE. seeTO tO'ine tiriied 
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RUSKIN^S- POLITICAL ECONOMY ^ 


« HE untoward -theoretical basis on wliicli Soctety 
has for so long been founded — basis of indi- 
fidualisiB and competitive accumulation— is believed 
to 'be responsible for many evils * it must certainly be 
held responsible- for diverting the heaven-sent genius 
of John Ruslan from his primary task — ^tlie enlighten- 
ment 'and education of the human race in the percep- 
tion of beauty and the religion of Art — ^and inflicting 
upon him ^ the thankless and burdensome role of ■ a, 
prophet amid a faithless and perverse generation. IJe' 
beciime penetrated' with the conviction that he must 
at all costs get his message delivered to a dislocated 
world; and, until he had -so disburdened himself, no 
unrestrained enjoyment in natural beauty and artistic 
excellence was any more possible for him. 

The, year xS6p marks a turning-point in his life. Up 
to that time he had. written about Art and Architecture 
almost exclusively; but' about 1857 fmd, Ms 
_ thoughts turning -to what he called the_ Political 
Economy of Art, and troubling ^ themselves not only 
about the spiritual meaning of 'human ■ 'works, but 
about the conditions under which they were produced 
and 'distributed/:'and 'especially about. the mistaken 
ideafe. which were-, rendering, true , spiritual meaning 
ittpparible. 

^ 1 * , 4^^.' * 4ix' lateducitoa- to a in Dmi*s L&rairf* ; , ; \ . 
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Lectures on these subjects, delivered, at' Manchester 
in 1857 and published in the same year, were 
afterwards republished under the somewhat sarcastic 
title of A Joy /or Ever, and its Price in' the 

Market. , , , . . , 

But by i860 the colour of his thoughts had acquired 
a sadder and deeper tinge. He no., longer limited 
himself to the conditions underlying the production 
and distribution of works of Art alone, but began to 
brood over the conditions determining the production 
and consumption of commodities of all kinds. , He. 
ms led to perceive that the ultimate test of varieties 
of production and consumption was their influence 
upon human life itself ; that after, all the human soul 
itself was the most vital and essential kind of manu- 
facture with which a nation could concern itself ; and 
that to this kind of production, when : properly re- 
garded, all else must be only subsidiary. He saw, 
moreover, that the foundations of our Society were 
laid on a basis of conquest and exaggerated inequEility, 
inherited from more barbarous timpSi with a total 
disregard of his primary axiom. 

. He did not arrive at these conclusions without much 
sorrow and searching of heart. He had been brought 
' up a Tory, and.considered himself a Tory to the end / 
nof was it in anything but pain and grief that he'ket 
himself to think out a basal scheme for political 
economy, truer and sounder than the mere unrestricted 
cbmipetition .and cultivated acquisitiveness"^; Which 
.hitherto had been treated ' as, the -.foundation on 
jwiiich an abstract theory , of Society could be 
. built;' s' ' . 

. After, publishing his views,.' and ’’f hereby roii^mg 
’,almort','.uiniversal. iiostility and opposition, he went 
' dhtbad to •, meditate further ,on the subject; and-na 





at present is only as if I had buried myseit m a tutt ot grass 
on a battlefield wet with blood— for the cry of the earth about 
me is in my ears continually, if I do not lay my head to the 
.very ground’ 

And, a few months later : 

1 1 am still very, unwell, and tormented between the longing 
for rest and lovelyfife, and the sense, of this terrific call of 
human crime for. resistance and of human misery for help, 
though it seems to me .as the voice of a river of blood which 
can but sweep me down in the midst of its black clots, 
helpless.’ 

The old Economy had treated growing trade and 
material prosperity as the main object of life ; as if 
output of cotton and coal were an end of existence. 
The basis of the old theory was, that whereas indi- 
viduals diSered ainong themselves in every kind of 
mental and spiritual quality, they all agreed in possess- 
ing one fundamental instinct, the instinct of gain or 
acquisitiveness— they, all united in an enlightened 
selfishness as the motive power and organizer of life : 
and it was assumed that this universal quality would 
serve as the foundation for an abstract science. 

Ruskin perceived clearly, what many economists 
have since developed, that such a narrow basis 
neglected the : larger part of human nature, and re- 
duced. the motive power of humanity, to its lowest 
terms. Abstraction in a science is all very well, and, 
some amount of abstraction is necessitated by our 
limited faculties r. we cannot bring the whole, universe 
to bear on any particular problem ; but abstraction 
which cuts away essential features, and deals with a 
fraction as if, iti were the yyhole, is liable grossly to 
mislead. ' • ■ , ■ , v 
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■ All admit it now, and it is difficult for us to imagine a 
time when such preachings could be regarded as ob- 
noxious and heretical ; but the outcry' which arose 
when his essays on the subject appeared under the 
editorship of Iris friend Thackeray in the ComM^ Mag- 

■: azine, and the suppression of the articles, first in the 
Comhill and subsequently in Fraser, are proof positive 
' of the novelty as well as the' unwelcomepess of the, 

■ higher note. ■ _ ^ ■ 

After three chapters of what is now called ‘ Unto this 
Last ’ had appeared in the Cornhill, Thackeray Wrote ' 
to say that they were so unanimously condemned and 
disliked that, with all apologies, he could only admit 
one more j so with a fourth chapter, which was made a 
little longer than the rest, the series was hastily brought 
to a conclusion, and the author silenced for a time. 

; The reason of the outcry is not far to seek. So long 
as his heretical principles were applied only to Art, says 
a biographer, Society could afford to be amused ; but 
- when they aimed at the working creed,- the comfortable 
■. scheme of all Society, the sanction of'property as then 
held and constituted, and the justification of life as 
then lived. Society became indignant. And not only 
- 'society, bnt his father, who was only destined to live 
, another year,- and ‘ whose eyes had glistened over early' - 
poems and prose eloquence,’ expressed strong' disr , 

: approval of the heresies now promulgated by his 
. idolized and only son. 

The attack, however, on the orthodox principles of 
political economy was after all really parallel to his 
previous attack on the old orthodoxy in art ; and so it 
i. happened'tbat in both phases of his life'he was consist- 
I- .ently leading a. revolt agaiiist. ancient .traditions, and 
preaching the hew and unexpected. .Bui; iii spite of 
appearances, and contrary to the irapfessidn at the time 
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he was essentially' sane’ and really moderate tlirongiioiit.. 
ills friend and .biographer, Mr. Coliiiigwood, truly says 
of .him : ' He did not demand — and this is important 
to note— he did not' demand a state of society hopelessly 
■> unlike the present ... he took human nature as it is. 
-but at its best ; not, as the older economists did, at its 
. worst. He tried to show how the best could be brought' 
■Dht, and what ’the standards should be towards which 
"education and legislation should direct immediate public 
attention.^ ‘ , 

But it must- not be supposed that in every detail 
Ruskin worked < out his perceptions to correct con* 
elusions, ' 'The.-outcry and fierce opposition served the 
purj>ose of giving him still clearer’insight into the actual 
, conditions of the time, and he continued the interrupted 
. series of articles in' a more detailed and laborious form 
now called Munem Pulveris ; but in the execution of 
tiiis difficult and specialized work he must be assumed 
to be liable to correction. In so far as the opposition 

'"of experts" was- due. to'these'doubtfuhidiosjmcr^^^ it" 

was partially justified ; but unfortunately they did not 
till some time later admit that the main principles which 
he laid down were; essentially and permanently true, 
Mr; 'Ruskin is 'always very precise in liis use of lan- 
guage ; - every^ word' employed by him is employed with 
due thought given to its meaning andrMstory and 
uttermost' significance. Words 'in common use, like, 
money, price,' value, wealth, riches,' are all by Mim 
carefully discriininated, and used, each in' its proper and- 
distinctive sense,-' ’-So one of Ms 'theses is that ^ , riches/ 
depend On inequality of possessions, and' on 'the possL 
bifity of transfer from One who has to one who needs 

, ‘Men’ nearly always speak and write as if riches were 
absolute^ and /it were' possible, by following certain scientific 
pTecepl^j for everybody to be rkh. Whereas riches axe a 
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nowerlike that of electricity, acting only, through inequalities 
Of negations of itself. The force of the gfumea .you have in ' 
vour pocket depends wholly on the default of a guinea m your 
neighbour’s pocket. If he did not want it, -it .would be of no 
use to you.’ 

Riches are in fact the power of controlling service apd 
directing transfer of goods ; and this leads him to draw 
a perfectly scientific analogy between riches and elec- 
tricity. Electricity all at one level or potential has no 
power whate’s^r, it can do nothing:' To get -work out' 
of it. it must be allowed to flow from a place of high to ' 
a place of low potential. Elevation of some portion 
confers energy. Depression of another, portion equally 
confers energy. The greater the inequality the greater 
the riches. Not by any means the greater the wealth : 
that is a totally different matter. Wealth is that which 
contributes to the common weal or well-being ; it is 
really weal-th ; while the possession .of great riches k, 
in an extreme case, compatible with severe poverty— 
not only poverty of soul, but actual material poverty. 
One method of “making a preposterous.. Croesus would 
be fior every one else in the world to-be on the brink of ■ 
.starvation. Yet what man could wisb to live amid 
surrounding misery? Is it not proverbial that the, 

• menials who minister to the rich are pampered ? not 
foir their own sake, hut to add to thd comfort of, the rich 
person, ‘ -inbng the blind one-e37ed is king ’ ; yes, but 
who would, msh to be monarch of a nation of blind ? 
The kingdom is not worth having ; nor is a kingdom of, 

• the solitary rich am.ong a nation of depressed poor. 

, ’."Another thesis maintained, by ..Mr., Ruskin is tMt 
honour '.is.giyeh to. various' employments, in recogmtion 
of. and. m .proportion to the spirit of.bacrffice. which is, 
su|iposed to. enter ihtO' them. . y On tins’ basis, it is some-. 
Sftimes. held Yhat'; the, mfyehant's profiessitiii , cannot - be 
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specially honourable, because it is supposed that, 
■althoiigii his work may be necessary to the community,, 
the motive of it is wholly personal 

Whereas, on the contrary, the business of the true 
merchant, and of righteous commerce, is of the most 
vital significance to men, and is really of more value 
than that of the highly honoured professions of the 
lawyer and the soldier’ Rightly regarded, it will be 
found,;' that’ commerce is an occupation which gentle- 
,men, will every day see more need to engage in, rather 
than in ' the businesses of talking to men, or slaying 
them ; that in true commerce, as in true preaching, or 
true fighting, it. is necessary to admit the idea of occa.- 
sional voluntary-loss ; that sixpences have to be lost, as 
well as lives, under a sense of duty ; that the marliet 
may have its martyrdoms as well as the pulpit ; and 
trade its heroisms, as well as war/ 

But the call to honour, on Mr. Ruskin's principles, is 
a severe one, being the part which belongs to any other 
devoted and responsible leader of men : — 

® And as the captain, of a ship is bound to be the last man 
to leave his ship in case of wreck, and to share his last crust 
with the sailors in case pf famine, so the manufacturer, in any 
commercial Crisis -or distress, is bound to take the suffering of 
it with his men,.' and even to take more of it for himself than 
he allows Ms 'men to feel ; as^ a father would in a famine, 
■shipwreck, or sacrifice himself for his son/' 

Lastly, and 'chiefly, the central doctrine of Mi;, 
Ruskixi's writings is this : that as consumption is the; 
end and aim of production, so development or expam^ 
sion of life is the.' end and aim of consumption— the 
criterion by which the usefulness of production must 
be judged. ,, ;!■ 

Consumption absolute is, the end, crown, and perfection of 
production p.and wise _ consumption is afar more diSiciiit art 
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than mse production. Twenty people can gain money for one 
who can use it ; and the vital question, for individual and top 
nation, is never “how much they make but “to what purpose 
do they spend ? ’” 

And in Ms chapter on the ‘ veins of wealth ’ he con- 
trasts real and spurious national wealth as follows 

‘ In fact, it may be discovered that the true veins of wealth 
are purple— and not in rock, but in flesh— perhaps even that 
the find outcome and consummation of all wplth is in the. 
producing as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, and; 
happy-hearted human creatures.’ 

In all our manufactures and coinmercial activity at 
present we are blindly seeking, whaf ? It is a question 
somewhat hard to answer. We seem to expend energy 
by instinct rather than by reason, and to be satisfied 
with much exertion without great regard being paid to 
the direction in wMch it is being expended. 

Upon aU this blind and ant-like activity Mr, Ruskin 
flashes the light of his analysis, and shows that the true 
wealth of a nation may depend in the long run upon 
quite other activities ; , . 

‘ It is open, I repeat, to serious question, which I leave to 
the reader’s pondering, whether, among nationa! manufactures, 
that of Souls of a good quality may not. at .last turn outs 

quite leadingly lucrative one?’ , 

This idea runs as a guiding thread through the whole 
of his life and writings : Ms life message may ahnost be 
summed up in some suph sentence. , He says indeed 
that his object is ‘ to leave this one great fact clearly 
■stated,: These is no Wealth but Life. Life, in- 
eluding all its powers, of love, of ioy, and of 
admiration.' . 

> That is' the great truth atfhe rootqf all Msdiatubes— 

■ a truth, wMch he' expressed in a 'hundred different ways ; ■ 

, , ,, sometimes' 'hy utterances humorously exaggerated in 
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tone, sometimes in words forced from liim hy painful 
recognition of the difference between what is and what 
so easily might be. The artificial ugliness of portions 
of England, after visions of Switzerland and Italy, the 
strange ambition of English leaders to convert their 
own garden into a manufacturing desert, the clear and 
'Strong perception of the truth that, after all, the supply 
' of food and necessities must come out of the land, lead 
him to speak thus : — 

* All England if it so choosesj become one manufactur- 

ing town ; and Englishmen, sacrificing liiemselves to the 
good of general humanity, may live diminished lives in the 
midst of noise, of darkness, and of deadly exhalation. But 
the world cannot become a factory, nor a mine.’ 

^ The' world cannot support its population by manii^ 
factures alone. ^Wherefore, he rej oices to think, though 
, one country may sacrifice itself, still, 

‘So long as men live by bread, the fer away valleys must^ 
laugh as they are covered with the gold of God, and the shouts 
of His happy multitudes ring round the wine-press and the 
well’ . ' . ' 

So RiisMn leaves with us what is virtually a plea for' 
tbd simple life_: all, sharing in quiet pleasures, not com- 
peting in a. miserable struggle for subsistence, or for 
extravagant luxury. No outrageous and unattainable 
ideal docs, he set: before us, far away though it seems 
droJii the conditions of to-day. But the scales are 
-already beginning to Ml from’ oiir eyes ■; and now One, 
now another, is; perceiving that ttungs as They are are, 
stupid and .wrong;; /that the}/ conduce to the' happiness 
neither of the rich, nor of the poor : that violent in- 
equality and unbrotherliness lead to pain ’and misery 
.aihong all but^bhe^selfish~evhn arpong those who, 
/have while, apiong.those who ' have not/ -it leads 
to'i Stunted souls and a- degrading ^arch after forgeitfpj* , 
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ness and oblivion— -so that there is taken away frorh 
them even that which they have. ' 

is cfiicily needed in Eiog'land at the’ present day is 
to show the c|nantit>; of pleasure that may be obtained by a 
coiLSistentj well administered competence, modest, confessed, 
.and labonous. ^We need examples of people who, leavinc- 
Heaven to decide whether they are to "rise in the world 

/i«a,-*irlif5k *1. ."It 1 t. _ ^ 



SQUANDERING A SURPLUS^ 

■HTTTJF are no party politics in this prosaic article. 

There ienothtog^ 

■ r in the mania that has nrfected the 
.vhole for many j^ears— the idea, the 

do with a surplus is to disperse it , that the 
trength is to discard it. Both parties are 
ir unquestioning deferent to; ^ 
must have ingrained into ppEn,|fient 
and which may be supposed to possess t|| 

^ 1 of thehation. , tKfj 

Can it he because we are so used to maMfactu^ 
,^s for no object but rapid distrftution ot 
e think the process appropriate to income al^ • 
Taxes it will be said, must be kept down. Yes, 
ceSKw whe. they impinge 

felt— as part. Of the income tax certamly is— but taxe. 
need iSt be kept below the standard needed for revenm 
Sr ieed they.be remitted easily and gratuitously 
Xn they Ptooh nobody, merely because there ,s J 

^“one would have.'ppected 

'dcc^sioxn for reioicing, a feeling thA 

.Sme of the miy gohd object, thnt tov. 

will have a chance of being attended to. But no , th 

■ ;; h 'writteu- to “ ** 


to aay one party 
.xiLatioii„as. a wl 

only tiling to ' 

only nse of si 
alike , in thei 
wMcli years 

ofiiciaidoiB, l 
approval 
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question ‘ What will the Chancellor do with it ? ’ means 
^ not how will he spend it, but how will he succeed in 
I ! getting rid of it, and how will he ensure that it shall not 
j , occur again ? 

:i The Government of the country does not bethink 
! itself what quiet and unobtrusive enterprises may be 
I .: aided or initiated. It has no standing committee for 
' sciehtific advances and the furtherance of knowledge ; 

; nor has it one for the encouragement of art, and for all 
the many methods of raising the status of a nation. , It 
does riot even seriously set to work to consider how to 
, improve the condition of the people, to check the manu- 
facture of human wreckage, and to temper the con- 
- sequences of rapid modifications in civilization to hand- 
; workers and the unguarded poor. Such a book as that 
; on Indmirial Efficiency, by Dr. Ai'thur Shadwell, points 
; to reforms in many directions, but the national surplus 
is never available for any such purposes.; and without 
■ means reformers are helpless. ■ 

Our national income is chiefly consumed in providing 
; bare necessaries, such as the defence' of the Empire and 
( the repression of crime ; a minimum of support being 
f^iven to other objects only when they are noisUy 
■j ciamor'ous. And when we have a suaplus we , pour it 
down the gutter, as if it were a valueless or noxious 
i product of civiiization. , , 

; a registration duty on com which has not befen 
|,ig^own by the mfaabitants of the country had been 
’-.Gdliected with ease and naturalness for years from those 
fyho imported it — ^so that an income of over two millions 
|a year is readily forthcoming— that at once becomes an 
|i^portunity for layishness ; that income can be forth- 
,i‘3yith discarded;' ^ ,, ^ 

has been the custom, to charge the owners'of under- 
';|grohnd England, is.-a,ton for any part of it which they 
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ssU to foreigners, so that the national exchequer has ,! 
reaped a little benefit from the export of that national 
material for ■which foreign navies are clamourmg. i 
Behold another opportunity for misplaced generosity ; j 
this very natural source of income is forthwith tb be ; 
dried up Henceforth either private individuals, the ; 
so-called’* owners’ of the coal, will reap an increased , 
profit, or, else foreigners will get their coal cheaper; 

there is no other alternative. _ ' .. 

i wish to express myself forcibly on the subject, 
because either it is right and just to behave as we are 
t^ha’ving, or else it goes rather near to lunacy. j 

Municipalities sometimes do bethmk themsel-ves of 
public service, of , open spaces, of picture galleries, of 



appreciably ^relieving bis poverty. Moreover, it is, 
almost certain that if we were to set to work seriously 
to bethink ourselves what reforms really are wanted 
what enterprises might be set on foot, and what im- 
pi ovements in the condition of the people could be 
, effected, extreme slavish penury could before long be 
stirok out of existence. 

it is impossible to deny this with any force, because 
the experiment has never been tried. , AH the attempts ' 
td benefit the very poor have been direct - — ^by charity, 
by trivial remission of taxation, and such like ; but 
direct methods are seldom efficient : the proper mode 
. of tackling all such problems is indirect, and must be 
the result of a wider and higher outlook j it can only 
be accomplished when proper authorities, guided by 
expert knowledge, are put into action and empowered 
by the necesary financial means. 

It is all nonsense to behave as if we were natiohrdly 
poor. A couple of millions per annum-, which would 
amount perhaps to a farthing in the pound of out 
aggregate national eamiiigs, could be expended easily 
on enlightened objects each year of peace, without 
conscious effort on the part of anybody ; and people , , 
would feel they were getting something for their taxes 
The need for extreme economy is not reaUy felt, so Ibng 
^ there is no waste and so long as something tangible is ' 
■bbtoed-by the expenditure. ' At present it is resented ■ 
because there is so little to show for it beyond neces- 
sarie* Expenditure in right directions would be 
popular 'enough. - - ^ ■ , - , 

In the current ;discuss|on- on the Education Bill, for - 
instant, it his, ffeen noticeal?le that. Scarcely any one 
hte' urged, as -an adverse argument of 'any weight, the ' 
hk^nsiyeness of the,. extra million a year’ involved in 
cak^g'out its prowipns';' every ', one. rightly feels that' , 
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the question is solely whether an hnprovement can ^ 
effected or not. If- a substantial improvement can be 
attained it would be a pity to forgo it merely because R 
is not cheap. The same thing could be asserted, stm 
more confidently, about the much-needed 
of two millions on higher education 
Properly expended, as wemay hopeit wouldbe naPon- 
allv nro^ded such a sum would command services of 
SJ and speeday.jnstify itaalf not only 

as a good bargain but as a brilliant speculation. 

" Why should We pay taxes and get nothmg for them 
hnt We necessaries ? Are we never to use a surplm 
for the good of the country, for developmg its 
ities for encouraging all their energies on the part of its 
citizens ? At present, what the people get, tesides 
necessaries, for the larger part of their 
to the national exchequer, is some pleasure m the Roy^ 
Family, and some opportunity for spectacular display m 
amv Ind navy. But all this is common to the rest of 
Europe ; it is oh what we do over and above this that 
the status of the nation depends, so far as it 
upon material accessories at aU. Of 
resources without the pmonnel would count for 
nothing ' but we, have that, indubitably we have that, 
ithoSh some of it we may have managed to cmh 
Individual character and energy are, and have been, 
and will remain, among the highest f our 
longing for service and the enthusiasm of humanity 
are tightly strung and are full of nerve and muscle ; 
but they le shdly enfeebled by a pitiful deficiency of ; 
sljjew— -their efforts are frustrated by^ that eternal - ^ 
want of pence which vexes public men. . i , ■ 

. The wqrld, as managed by man, is a strange s^ctacle: 

, it is fuU of earnest desire for the amelioration of somgty ; 
‘ and the of manldiid ; private people are willing 
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to give not only their labour, but largely of their means 
; also, to help on this cause and that ; but in spite of all 
this admirable effort the world seems smitten with a 
mania for just spoiling every effort at improvement by 
withholding the financial condition of success. In the 
V midst of any amount of self-sacrificing labour for the 

■ good of the community, this is the blight. Every public 
; and beneficent enterprise is hampered by poverty, and 
. is left to the capricious goodwill of the benevolent. , 

:: Organized corporate expenditure is mistrusted ; 

■ people prefer to expend their wealth, privately, and 
to do things casually and wastefully rather than co- 

; operatively ; so they have grown into the habit of 
giving away large sums to such objects as appeal to 
; them, and of objecting to the equivalent taxation of 
, others — except in the rather comic form of ‘ if 99 others 
‘ will do the same’ — formula w'hich shows that a 
: rational instinct is only latent. By our present plan all 
■■■ the best citizens are mulcted heavily, though volun- 
- tarily, while the selfish ones escape with a minimum ; 

' and even against that they clamour, not for the legiti- 
mate reason that it is perhaps wastefully administered, 
but that it is required for administration at all. 
i: At present it is the fashion to sustain essentially 

i, national enterprises by the grotesque and time- wasting 
?, machinery of meetings and speeches and circulars and 
J tputs. Over and over again we are pestered by solicita' . 
y tions for private donations and subscriptions to this and 
I' that good object, in addition to our compulsory dis- 
, bursement in the way of taxes ; and we seem to thiulr 
:|;l.that the wasteful and unorganized and capricious 
lyi channel of private munificence is a good way to manage 
’S bharitabie undertakings. As a matter of fact if is a 
■r- V ery extravagant, method' and gives rise to much over- 
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Some men are asked not only to give but to speak on 
platforms and persuade others to give. The obj ects are 
often good on^, but the demands are so heavy that they 
would amount to an income tax of 19s. 6d. in the pound 
if they were jdelded to. Any prominent man who gave 
to all the objects that righteously appeal to him would 
be reduced -to penury. Why cannot he pay his taxes 
with a good wdl, and feel that sometidng will be done 
with the money by wiser heads than his own, or by his ' 
own too, in consultation with others ? 

The essenti^ymational subject of the health of the' 
people is taken up by an admirably intentioned 
‘ League,’ which sends round the inevitable hat to in- 
crease the taxation of the public-spirited and well- 
disposed — ^that is, of just those whose money anyhow 
would do good and be usefully employed. The best of 
the citizens are being taxed almost to impotence by 
this constant devolution of national burdens on to in- 
dividiral shoulders. Another circular is how going out 
for the much-needed study of criminology and a re- 
formed treatment of criminals. But how is a subject 
like that to be dealt with by private benevolence ? 
There , is a remarkable industrial movement also, in an 
early sfege of development, claiming more and better 
education for working men and women— a movement 
possibly of profound historic significance, if it takes, 
root arid flourishes. 

Many public-spirited persons are anxious to set the 
higher education of the country, on a more wholesome 
and substantial basis, and a large amount of young 
energy is seeking an opportunity for training and for 
investigation •; ,but they halve to beg fruitlessly, as. if 
they ■ were engaged m;some charitable -undertaking., 
Half the' energy of university organization at the pre^t 
day is cons-umed in thinking not how best to do thri 







TOtk, but bow to get the money wherewith to do it at 

Agnculture again, the feeding of the people the 
reclamation of unfertile soil, bacteriologies problems 
wnnected ivitli dairy work and with manures, the 
. Semmmg of diseases in plant and animS, the study of 

perhaps most import- 

Sur^Lb untif ft ^ mcreasing the fertility 

^ « can compete with virgin soils else- 

, where and feed the inhabitants .in case cA need— all 
these problems are awSting greater ' scientific know- 
Wge , they are well within the scope of research, and 
there are trained men who would undertakethe research 
for a pittance, if they had the materiS appliances ; but 

f some enHghtened individual 
emends his pavate fortune, as well as his personal 
elfort, m making some attempt to examine into the 
.causes of things; ' ■ ■ . - ^ 

ihen there is the whole subject of patholo^, and 
the mvestigat|.on of obscure diseases. Here, evS since 
Pasteur, is temtory crying out for exploration i dis- 
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shaU be undertaken ; and, second, bow it shall be paid 

for : for paid for it must inevitably be 

I feel stue that some result— meteorological and other 

—would result from the electrification of the atm^ 

«?oliere oe a large scale. Growing crops migh be 

aListed: rain might be produced ; ffS 

Sated No one can tell for certain what would happen 

SSte experiment is tried ; it would be cosRy^nt 
laboratory experiments sufficiently justify the attempt, 
and the result may be one of considerable importance 
in some regions of the British Empire. .4.1, 

I do not touch on housing questions, and the un- 
employed, and underfed children, and old age pensions : 
for all these are difficult and painful subjects, the treat- 
ment of which demands detailed knowledge^ but un- 
less we apply wisdom and enterprise to public exj»n- 
dituxe the nation will have to immerse itself m wretched 
problems such as these, which it ought to have overcome 
long ago : else it vnll become decadent. 

I shall be told, what at any rate I f f t®ll “lysf , 
that finance is not my business, and that I had better 
stick to my ‘ last.’ But then I cannot but remeinber 
that my business is to cobble at the higher education 
of a part of England, and to try and waken up a ^rtion 
at least of the old country to a sense of her wtal de- 
ficiency in this respect. In carrying on this busmess 
certain materials are necessEuy, and those have never 
vet been adequately supplied, notwithstandmg the 
quite extraordinary exertions of localities mid of in- 
dividual citizens, and the partial recognition of those^ 
exertions by. Ghancefiors ofthe Exchequer 
advisory committees ; nor is it at all likely that t 

will be adequateily supplied during my life-tme._ 1 

being so. it is easiest to remain quiet, take what is gi 
one, ask no questions, and do the best one can , 
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rather it woeH be easiest if, at sight 6 i aU'ther^ is to do, 
and of the good men and true -who are waiting and 
anxious to do the work, it did not occasionally become' 
intolerable to witness the flinging away of money which 
would raise the nation in the scale of civilization : yes, 
and raise civilization itself. For it is just the upper or 
surplus expenditure which would do good. If is just 
this that a rich nation ought to afford— this is its weapon 
by which it can, peacefully' surpass others. By^ the 
Judicious administration of its superfluous revenue it 
could contribute its quota towards elevating the stan- 
dard and -increasing the spiritual’ momentum' of 
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THE SMOKE NUISANCE 


T T is very appropriate that The Royal Sanitary 
' 1 Institute shotild have joined with the Coal Smoke 
Abatement- Society to summon this conference, held 
under their joint; auspices for nothing can be more 
insanitary,' in the long run, than the sun-obscuring 
atmosphere in 'winch we artificially arrange to live. 
Those who, try to imagine that coal smoke exerts a 
disinfecting, influence are deceiving themselves. 
The amount of disinfectant fatal to disease-germs 
would assuredly, also be fatal to higher organisms; 
and, besides, who wants to live in the midst of a 
plague of disinfectant, diffused through the common 
atmosphere, any more , than in a plague of anything 
else 

Mbreover; coal smoke contains many other products : 
besides coal tar, asphalt, manures, and useful material, 
it contains sulphardus acid, an ingredient of the most 
noxious character, Which speedily becomes oxidised into 
oil of vitriol. Bnt .all this is well known and common- 
place, although it can hardly be repeated too frequently 
so long as the barbarous combustion of crude coal 
in a savhge and,, unorganized manner is permitted 
in' the midsf o'f:,the‘ semi-dvilization we have so far 
.a.ttai,ned. . • ' ■ 

' Assuming that people are awake to the evil, the pro- 
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1 “ Hem is to find a remedy. One remedy that has beem 
'.,.,.,..:,,.:Suggested,.isThe^eie€tiiikati0n...of .the,air.on:.a.iarge.sc^ 
a plan wMcb 1 have brought within measurable distalic© 

’ ' of application, and believe to be the appropriate metho<l ! 
for deaHng with river and sea mists aixd'bther temporary ’ 
obstructions to traffic, and in general for dealing -with 
fogs of a non-avoidable land. ■ It ought also to 'be nsefal : 

,:„lor,.the, deposition, ..of,... valuable,, .metallic and chemical...... 

1 fumes, the product -of maimfactuiing precedes. This 
lastis most :certainly true. , ' . _ 

1 , ' 'But as a permanent method of dealing with town fog _ 
; paused. by imperfect combustion it would be a very 
expensive method. It 1$ expensive to produce a town 
’ fog, and it would be . expensive to’ dissipate it. The ' 
, ' double expense ought not to be tolerated.’ The right , 

. way of dealing with a town fog is not to produce it. If - 
it were only country mist it would not be nearly, so- 
, deieterious : it would be disturbing to traffic, biit it 
/■'-would not enter houses nor lungs; cons^uently it 
^ would do no particular harm, and, moreover, it would 
, soon be dissipated. But the fog which contains pro- 
. ducts of imperfect combustion is in the first place far ■ 
’y denser, in the second place far more readily formed, and 
, in the third place much more permanent. N o ordinary 
■; warmth will evaporate it, and it retains its character 
;• ' ‘ even in houses and in lungs, where it causes a dirty ^nd 
damaging acid deposit. ' ’ , ‘ 

^ . 'The'iightplan is not to' produce it, that is to say , not 
' to permit imperfect combustion in large ckies, hut only 
to permit combtistibn planned and executed iu'such a 
'way that noyhalf-burned products shall 'escape; aM 
y.lifeewi^To insist that the 'combustible material shail 
iV. attain' % fficki»te average, of purity, the an»unt„of ' 
sulphiir specially, bein^'. kept down/ smde sulphur is 
; ye? more noxious when thorougMy burned than when 
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half-burned or not burned at all, thus constituting an ! 
exceptional case requiring special attention and treat- ; 
ment. 

Problem of Combustion | 

' To taVp the problem of combustion, therefore, there 
are three things to be attended to — 

1. Purification of the material to be consumed. j 

II The proper means of effecting its complete 
combustion, under conditions of _ easy regula- i 
tion and avoidance of dust and dirt. | 

III. The utilization of the heat due to .that com- ^ 
bustion, without waste, 

I The scientific and satisfactory combustion of crude, 
coai. as it is dug out of the pits, is an impossibility ; it 
ou<^ht first to be subjected to sorne chemical treatment. 
Its°solid and its gaseous constituents ought to be separ- 
ated from one another. The solid constituents m the : 
form of coke, when properly made, are of exceeding 
value for smelting and manufacturing Oj^rations ; and , 
it U the solid portions which will contain the ash and 
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ash, by a judidous supply of air and steam,- and then to I 

: utilize the whole of this gaseous product, purified up to ; 
a certain point. Gas of this land, sometimes called ' 
water-gas, sometimes producer-gas, sometimes Mond- 
j . gas according to various details of its preparation, can. 
be made very cheaply and plentifully ; but its large 
amount makes purification of it rather more difficult, 
i: ! and moreover it has not the same heating power, bulk 
I , ' for bulk, as coal-gas proper possesses, without so great 
' \ an admixture of nitrogen. However, all those details ^ , ,, 

‘ :are matters for careful consideration. There are advan- ; . 

,V tages and disadvantages in every plan that has been. 

' suggested ; but there is not one plan for the combustion 

of ras that does not far ecHpse the uncivilized and :t- 
essentialiy savage method of heapi^ a pile of crude 

coal together and setting a light to it. 

Consider what the burning of house-coal m a city 
I means — 

1. The getting of coal in the pit. , f ; 

2. The raising of it to the surface. 

; ' 3. The loading of it into railway trucks. 

4. The unloading, of it on wharves. ■ 

5, The shovelling of it into carts or sacks. . |‘ 

iV; ' 6, The carrying of it on men^s backs or wheel*- ^ ^ 

‘ barrows, and storing it in coal cellars. ^ ^ ; 

7. The shovelling of it into scuttles, and carrying - , 

about the hoBse. \ ^ 

• ' 8. The putting of it by hand on to fires..^ ■ ' • , || 

0. The distillation of a great, part of it tip the . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

. cMmney, and the half-bnming of the r^st... t 

r ; ; ^ .. 10. ‘ The raking otit and carrying down of the ashes, • . [ 

' XI. The cartihg of them away and- damping them ^ . ,| 

■'i . to- form the foundation of a- fnthre^ house* ^ 

; A long and troublesome series of "operations, even..' - ' ^ j: 
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apart from the fouling of the air, which has not been 
mentioned, but which is the worst condition of ail. 

Now consider what the supply of gaseous fuel would 
entail — 

1. The getting of the coaJ as before. 

2. The converaion of it into gas, either at the 

bottom of the pit or near its mouth. 

3. The conveying away of the coke and the manu- 

rial products to where they are wanted/ 

4. The transmission of gas in, great pipes to the 

distant town, Just as water is now trans- 
mitted,; with such occasional pumping 
, stations as may be necessary, driven by the 

, power of a small portion of the same gas*. ' 

. 5. The undei^ound distribution of aU this fuel, 
and its utilization by the turjoing of a tap, in 
a manner which will insure complete com- 
bustion, with no smoke, no ash, no dirt, no 
trouble, and no residual product to carry away 
either in :carts, or clothes, or lungs. 

Against ail these conveniences we have to set the 

influential and constantly-encountered pan-ot-cry, ‘ We 

do not like gas fires/ The people who say this do not 
realize that etery .coal fire is to some extent a gas fire, 
though a very bad' one. When coal is put on, a quan- 
tity of it is nec^arily turned into g^— -impure and 
badly-made gas, but gas at any rate ; which before Ibng 
catches light and flames, burning with a smoky flame, 
but burning and giymg what . is. called a coal fire^ though 
it is really a gas.flre, the gas being made on the premises, 
and made badly,. ,md only half burned because mixed 
ydth carbonic acid flfcan the red-hot material below. 

, ‘/There is some 'j|,ustiflcation' for ,the prejudice, -of^ 
COflme ;„.and-the jtistificatibn is that'. when. people speak'.' 
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of gas fires they think of the imperfect an-angements at 
present in vbgne for burning gas.at gs. or . 3 s. 6 d. a 
thousand ; burning very little of it therefore, and burn- 
ing that imperfectly, sometimes without causing suffi- 
cient draught in the chimney to carry away the products 
of combustion, which therefore enter the room. When 
the products from a coal fire enter the room people say 
the chimney smokes, and regard it as intolerable ; but 
when the same thing happens from an. imperfect gas 
fire they, are liable to abuse gas fires in general, as if thh 
defects were a necessary condition of -their existence. 
Moreover, some people go so far as to put a gas fire into 
a chimney which has troubled them by smoking, be- 
cause, the products being invisible and somewhat less 
noxious than the coal fire products, they think they 
may be tolerated ; though at the same time the reputa- 
tion of the gas fire suffers irretrievably. 

None of these things would happen if gas were supplied 
in large quantities, for use all day for cooking and heat- 
ing purposes , at a very low price. Sufficient would then 
be, burned to make a good chimney ‘ draw ’ properly ; 
and the general use of such arrangements would stimul- 
ate invention to the production of appropriate gas fires, 
such, for instance, as some of those used' in Pittsburg, 
where natural gas is, or was, cheaply - available, and 
where no one thought of burning coal. ■ ■ 

It would seem to be wise for municipal authorities, or 
others interested in gas, to superintend the proper ora- 
tion of gas fires, and to encourage their use by ■suppl^g‘ 
them cheaply and inspecting them gratis if inefficient. 

.U, But now what are the' conditions-, of complete 
combustion ? First of all, there must be no cold sur- 
faces to interfere with ignition. . .Uas naiist be rai^d to 
a,-certaffi tpnrperature' before -it will ignite, the sim|>Ie 
' theory of a flame, is, that the combustion of each'portion 
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has to ignite the ixext ; and it ■cannot do that if the tem- 
perature is lowered beyond a certain point by cool solid 
conductors introduced into the flame. In many domes- 
tic grates there is far too much iron : there ought by 
rights to be none, nothing but non-conducting material, 
within reach of the flames ; otherwise the portion of 
the flame in contact with the good conductor is neces- 
sarily extinguished, whether visibly extinguished or 
mot,, and the' material escapes unburned. 

Because the products, which escape up the chimney 
.arein visible it does not follow that there has been com- 
plete combustion. 'Many of the products of incomplete 
combustiom are gaseous, and it is Just as wasteful to 
alow; -chemically combustible material to escape un- 
cOnsumed as it is to allow heat to escape when it has 
once been generated by combustion. ' This fact, is, 
however, often forgotten ; and so long as all the heat 
generated is ut{li2;ed, it is thought that there can be no 
yaste. On the contrary, there can be very much 
waste, and in many cases there is. This matter, is 

' impott'ant and can be illustrated by experiment It is 

easy to extinguish a flame by a cold surface. The 
miner's safety lamp depends on this very fact. 

The avoidance of cold surfaces in open fire-places and 
stoves is not difficult, and there is no excuse for such 
surfaces there nor is it difficult to avoid them in many 
manufacturing processes, such as the baking of pottery, 
and other furnaci^ dealing with incandescent material 
But there is one great application where the introduc- 
tion of cool surfaces into the flame .seems almost un- 
avoidable, vk., the firing of boilen. It is to be hoped 
that gradually gas-engines will replace steam-engines, 
and enable us to' dispense with the rather primitive and 
.unsatisfactory armngement of obtaining power -by the 
boiling of water.' ' It is impossibk to transfer heat with ■ 
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real economy from a furnace into a boiler. It is usu^y 
tliought to be sufficient if all the beat ^generated is 
absorbed bv the boiler, though even that is never dully 
accomplish^. But suppose it were ^accomplished, , 
there would be two great sources'of loss still left ignored : 
one is the escape of unburned material, already men- 
tioned, and the other, and much greater in amount, is 
' the drop of temperature between furnace and bouen 
Concerning the last item, there is much to be said, but 
briefl-V this i that it alone entails loss of a great amount , 
not of heat, but of available energy— more than seventy 
per cent, of the whole— for which there is nothing 
whatever to show. ’ 

Another condition for complete combustion is the 
adequate supply of air, unmixed with carbonic acid or 
other material. If enough air is not supplied, then the 
fire, stove, or furnace becomes a sort of gas retort ; the 
only difierence being that in a gas retort no air is sup- 
plied at all, and the products are simply distilled amy 
unburned. This happens in the early or black stagp 
of a coal fire, but it is especially liable to happen in 
closed stoves and in other furnaces with doom. A 
quantity of coal is put on and gives ofi gas which bursts 
into flame, then the door is shut, the flame promptly 
goes out, and the gas is distilled up the chimney. If 
the door is opened it may catch. a%ht again -mth a 
cTTiah explosion. Consequently the attendant takes 
care not to open the door until the gas is aU g<me, and 
he is left with nothing but smouldering coke. Then he 
can open the door and repeat the process. ■ The aJ^^ount 
of senseless incombustion that goes, on in common hand- 
fed stoves is something almost incredible, and only to 
be accounted for by a recognition not only of the dtoe, 
ignorance of uninstracted human beings, but of them 
obstinate stupidity also in being unwilMng to, learn, and 







of scientific attention to it. It is known that fresh fuel 
must be introduced either under or in front of a burning 
and red-hot mass, so that the products of distillation 
: may be raised up to combustion temperatm-e before they 
escape., It is known also that sufficient air must be 
.admitted if they are to be properly burnt, and that, this 
air ought properly to,- be warmed by waste flue heat 
before introduction. ■ ■ Automatic stokers are made con- 
tinually to feed in fresh fuel in the right place and way, 
but probably no automatic stoker can compete with 
highly intelligent hand feed. Stoking is an art, and a 
good stoker is a skilled artisan well worthy of apprecia- 
tion. 

In boiler furnaces, however, there is this difficulty, 
that if too much air is introduced combustion is too 
perfect, and the flame, has insufficient radiating power. 
Moreover, even though the air is previously warmed up, 
as it ought to be, it.exerts a considerable cooling in- 
fluence, the cooling: being mainly due to the great bulk of 
nitrogen ,iri proportion to the active ingredient of the air. 

III. Thus we arrive at the third of the fundamental 
things to be attehded tb in^tlre problem of combustion 
,— the utilization 'Qf the heat. The utilization ,of the 
heat produced in boiler furnaces is most important, and 
demands illustration. ' 
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cool surface : the flame' is extinguished Where it touches 
and a layer of non-conducting gas necessarily inter- 
venes, across which the heat can only pass by radiatibti. 
Now, a luminous flame is a far better radiator than a. 
blue flame. Radiation is emitted from incandescent 
solids much more plentifully than from any gas. 
Accordingly a luminous and somewhat smoky flame is 
necessary inside a boiler, unless the walls of the boiler 
are sp thick 'or so covered with studs; that the surface 
exposed to the flame may become red-hot and above- 
the temperature of igiiition. In that case the flame 
need not be extinguished, but may play upon them, 
properly. This is a condition hai*d to satisfy, however, 
and so in some cases a luminous and to, some extent 
smoky flame is necessary, and the combustion must be 
completed by air introduced beyond the boiler and be- 
fore the smoke-stack. 

A better plan is to introduce special solid material 
into the flame and keep it at a white heat .so as to utilize 
its radiating power, on the principle of the gas ‘ mantle. ’ 
A mantle radiates far more hCat than even a luminous 
flame, and immensely more than the blue flame of 
perfect combustion ; but the blue flame is the right one 
for keeping solid materials thoroughly hot, and these 
solid materials may in some cases be the walls of a com- 
bustion chamber, provided that the boiler surfaces are. 
exposed to its glare. I shall not ipentidn any specific 
device ; I am dealing only with general scientific prinr 
ciplfis, but it is well known' that more or less efficierit 
methods of effective boiler-firing are growing innumber, 

, ,For steady work some of them suffice, but the difficulty' 
of regulating the combustion of a coal-fed boiler under 
variable Conditions is excessive ; and whereas with a, 
gas-fed boiler it would be easy to turn the gas on and. 
off, with a coal-fed one the fee has to be baiiked up and 
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kept 'in a 'black condition when not wanted, which is 
exactly the condition for smoke and destructive dis- 
tillation mthont combustion. 

There are many more things to say, and some points 
need more detaied treatment. Boiler furnaces and 
annealing furnaces, where comparatively cold masses 
have to be heated, constitute the only really difficult, 
problem. Separate .combustion chambers should be 
used 'for tubular boilers, so that cold surfaces shall not 
put but the flame., . The radiating power of solid par- 
ticies^in flame is important, but there are ways of supply- 
ing such solids without smoke, though smoke is the 
easiest method when ybu are burning crude coal. So 
the main moral is.: Don't allow crude combustion of 
coal in towns, but supply then ail day long with cheap 
gas from a distance. 
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UNIVERSAL ARBITRATION, AND HOW 
FAR IT IS POSSIBLE^ 

TV T ow that SE Edward Grey and- Mr. Balfour i^ve 
IN ioined hands with Ptesident Taft m an effort 
towards the gradual attainment pf universal peace, ip 
the hope that ultimately civilization may be relieved of 
the growing intolerable burden caused by national fears 
and iealoukes, it behoves ail persons to bethink them- 
selves whether they can in any small degree assist in 
this weighty business. Not , only diplomatists and 
poUticians are concerned, the man in the street has m 
^uence too, and cannot be altogether disregarded . 
for if in any country a mania of mistrust and suspicion 
is engendered, or if ^y nation feels its honour senously 
wounded by any proposal, the best-laid schemes of^J 
rulers axe likely to be futile. It is as a man in the street, 
only, that in this matter I venture to claim a hearing. 

In cold blood, and in the light of sanity and reason, . 
the settling of disputes by me^s of 
manifestly uncivilized and barbarous. Through thcoe 
preparatory epochs our forefathers have gone, apd we 
owe them a debt of gratitude for what was doubtless m 
their day a natural and praiseworthy and at any rate 
inevitable form of human activity. Butnpw that 
have entered upon an age of science, now that we realize 
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. Eainan brotherhood, now that we recognize the age-long 

pathetic struggle of humanity towards something Mgher, 

now that we realize that we can help or hinder the pro^ 
cess of evolution^ now that ail our sympathies are called 
out by the pain and suffering we see around— surely 
we would not wish to add to the labour or to increase 
the pain. 

, There are those who hold that the struggle for e;jdst- 
1 ence has not only been' beneficent in the past, but that 
it must be encour^ed to continue in the future. There’ 
is no need for encouragement, the struggle is hard 
enough anyhow, and human progress will be more 
assisted now by friendliness and mutual aid than by 
savage arid ruthless destruction. The energy and in- 
genuity which have gone to construct engines adapted ' 
to destruction-^xceedingly well adapted, beautiful 
and complex structures of lavish excellence— would 
have sufficed to advance prodigiously the arts of peace. 
The nations are ail linked together now, and what 
■ benefits one benefits all. So also wffiat injures one 
mjures all, and fratricidal warfare is not only cruel— it 
is suicidal. Every war between civilized nations is 
nowadays a civil war; they trade together, they ex- 
plore nature together, they reap the fruits of the earth 
topther,' they visit, each other and understand each 
other no% quite as freely as the cHfferent provinces of a 
smgle country, did in the Middle Ages. Destroy or 
weaken one country of Europe, and all Europe suffers • 

nor Europe only, .but .the world. , . ' ' , 

There is no real ^ winning ' in war. To suppose that 
other -natons benefit , by the downfall of one, is surely 

^0 the faUacy tliat..tha siBasMiig; of ctoclcery is Eood 
I# irMe ! If. the deskhctioB of htmiiM • md .iisefai ' 
of'hiamto pains, is good for aHytliinff ’ ■ ' 
fmt thereby proved to be evil ^ And if a nation ■ ’ ' ’ 
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appears to benefit by a succesful career of fratricidal 
warfare, then those benefits will in the' long run prove 
to be dead-sea fruit. The world is so constructed that 
far-reaching happiness is not attained by anything 
which is essentially evil ; thistles do not produce figs. 

Granting all this, what is the immediate outcome ? 
Can a nation contribute to the securing of peace by 
disbanding its army, and proclaiming that hencefor- 
ward under no conditions will it fight ? Clearly not. 
No nation can act individually in this way with any 
wisdom ; any more than a man can dispense with locks 
and bolts, and leave his house open, until humanity in 
general is far more civilized. Mutual distrust and 
suspicion are far from a state of ideal perfection, but, 
until the human race has become the human family, full 
precautions are necessary. 

It is not practical to announce that you win not hit 
back if attacked. On the contrary, in a just cause— if 
only we can be sure that it is a just cause — we shall do 
well to strike as hard as we can. Indeed, some Of us 
have had an uneasy sense, not so, much of the power, as 
of the occasional futility, of our splendid Navy — a 
futility not in the least due to the Navy itself, "^e 
have felt sometimes that we would like to interfere— as 
Cromwell and Milton did on behalf of the Waldensea — ^ 
when helpless people were bemg attacked ; arid yet, 
apparently because no financial interests were involved, 

. we struck no blow— we did not even effectively threaten 
to strike one. Whether it was right or . wrong to 
abstain when we did, or to fight when we. did, we men 
■in the street never really knew. Information in' such 
matters is difficult to obtain’, Strangely ''enongh, it is 
but seldom that the verdict of history .hp been given 
in bur favour; and that has made.us uneasy. The out- 
come of all tMs differs with different, people, but in my 
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own case it may be- summed up thus : by all means let 
us retein the power, to act vigorously in the cause of 
justice, and then let it be Icnown that we intend so to 
act ; only let the justice of our cause be carefully and 
anxiously decided, and not left to the heat and ignor- 
ance and prejudice of the moment. 

’ What, then, about arbitration ? Can we agree to 
refer every cause to airbitration and abide by the r^uit ? 

Here we enter on the citadel of the position ; and 
here it behoves us to walk warily, with full knowledge 
of what we are doing and what we intend to do. On 
everything .arbitrable surely we should arbitrate, so as 
to s4tle thingsshumanly and judicially and not fero- 
ciously and blindly. Sooner or later civilized nations 
will agree to that ; and every effort that can be made 
to bring that time nearer—every effort like that which 
is now being made—should assuredly be strengthened 
to the utmost. But does this proposition cover the 
whole ground ? As a man in the street it appears to 
me that it does not. There are certain things which 
no nation would consent to submit to arbitration, and 
before deciding on a universal arbitration treaty it 
would be well to face these things and make up our 
minds as, to what the list of them includes. 

On all such matters as Newfoundland fisheries and 
Alabama claims we have already shown a willingiiess 
to arbitrate. We are not likely to go back on an ad- 
vance like that. , , It may be necessary to go to law with 
a friendly nation like America, I trust to goodness that 
it may never he 'necessary to go to war, on any issue 
that may ever crop up between us on the whole North 
American Continent. And yet there may be some 
■ .delicate matters to 'be. discussed, some of those which 
'the carelessness of our predecessors has left in a, verj' 
unsatisfaptory 'Condition. , , . ■ 
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There is the boundary of the State of .Maine, for in- 
stance. and the still worse and quite 
boundary cutting off the northern .part of British 

Columbia from the sea. If this does not raise bad blood 

between the citizens of friendly nations, much Christian 
virtue on both sides will be needed to .keep it do^. 

Still those.are matters on which arbitration is possible , 
and of the same kind will be those which, may sonie day 
arise in connection with the Panama Canal. But sup- ; 
pose a difficulty arose with Mexico, and suppose some ; 

European Power were unwise enough to interfere, would 

the United States consent to arbitrate ? .^ould it not • 
sav that it was a domestic affair which it must settle 
alone ? I expect it would. Whether trouble w^ ever 
arise about one of the West Indies, or about the Pluhp- 
pines, we need not conjecture, but the developmg con- 
tinent of South America must contain a variety oi 
difficult problems which, let us hope, may be ah 

peaceably settled. . . 

Coming nearer home— suppose some foreign mtion 
interfered on behalf of Ireland and insisted on Home 
Rule. Should we be ready to submit that questicm to , 
arbitration ? I trow not. We may grant Home R^e 
or we may withhold it— that is not the , question— the 
question is, should we not regard it as a thing to be 

decided by ourselves alone, without foreign intervention, 

and should we not be prepared to ffght rather than ^ 
submit such a matter to alien jurisdiction ? Well, 1 ■ 
don’t know, but I expect we should, : _ ^ ' 

, Again--to make anothei: absurd and only t^i^ 
supposition— suppose pur neighbouring fnend and AUy 
' were to put in a claim for the re-possession or inanag^ 
meht of Egypt, and asked us to arbitrate about it. I 

' expect we should decline. And we are surely not the 

' Gdy natiTO which will haw reserve$.0f that general sort. ^ , 
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Pass, then, to the Mediterranean, where for my part 
I fully expect the next temptation to go to war may 
arise— a temptation which I earnestly trust may be 
strenuously resisted to the utmost, when the time comes 
—quite independently of whether a question can be 
submitted to arbitration or not. It may be a delicate 
matter to refer to, and probably a statesihan could 
hardly do so lyith propriety ; but no one attaches im- 
* portance to the guesses and assumptions of an outsider. 
I venture to assume, therefore, as a matter of gratuitous 
hypothesis, that some day, when changes occur in the 
Austrian Empire, an effort will be made by Germany to 
"secure a :seapprt in .the Mediterranean— probably, let us 
sayi on the Adriatic,, since that part of the coast could 
: be united with Germany by a minimum of annexation ; 
and ItaUan 730:01 could be bartered to Italy, Let us 
suppose that it is a matter of high German policy, of 
longstanding, and quite beyond any question of arbitra- 
tion. To such a proposal, what would be our attitude ? 
We cannot pretend to be intelligent friends of Universal 
Peace unless we face it. 

The. German argument will be that such an outlet is 
needM in the interests of national expansion, that some 
of the NiSrth Coast of Africa is fallow for re-civilization, 
that German Colonial development is in progress, and 
/that they have as much right to colonies as ourselves. 
France and Italy may at first strongly object, but the 
German Navy may be sufficient to overawe them 'and 
parry the operation through peacefuEy, in spite of then- 
protests, if they are unaided. That, in my'Judgment, ■ 
is' what the GermanTfavy is for ; nothing to do with the 
North- Sea or a preposterous highway-robbery invasion 
country, SO' as ii does 

.{‘‘Let suppose such a 'state .of things; by way of 
hypbtheai^;, for if -this does not occur'-sometbing dse; , 
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will, and we may as well look at the mattei: in cold blood 
beforehand, and not wait for the passion of the morrient. 
What will be our own attitude ? The arguments on 
our side will be that we do not want another Power m 
the Mediterranean, that we have interests there, in , 
Gibraltar and Malta . and Cyprus, not to speak of 
Egypt ; that is our highway to India ; and that at aE 
costs the Colonial ambition of Germany so far as it- 
affects the Mediterranean must be curbed. , . ’ ' , ' 

That line of argument will undoubtedly be put for- 
ward. Is it a rightepus ope ? It was tried before on 
Russia, and successfully applied ; the Crimea was- in- 
vaded, the Black Sea exit was blocked, and a great 
land-bound nation was practically excluded from our 
seas. 

Is it legitimate thus to check the expansion and 
development of a nation ? Is it wise ? Has it lessened 
our anxiety ? Have not the suppressed expanding in- 
stincts continually striven towards a maritime Outlet 
somewhere else— Persia and India, if it might be, and 
if not there, then towards Japan ? Lord Salisbury 
told us that in the Crimea we backed the wrong horse ; 
and that appears to be the general feeling now. Earn- 
estly I trust that when the time comes we shall be 
enough to hold aloof from a Mediterranean quarrel,, and 
shall not plunge Europe into blood and tears for the 
sake of a rouie to India, which; after all, would rehlly 
’ remain as open as before. Asiatic .burdens' Are not 
worth, so fearful a catastrophe. . Manfully have we 
shouldered them, though occasionally they have been 
'staggering, and not lightly shall we give them .up. - But 
w€'are not asked to give them up not forlong .yet, when 
unforeseefi contingencies will have, arrived; and when 
; Asia herself may be, able to control, her- own" d^tinies, 
Not ours is the vriioietforld. , Giir race is dominant in 
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America, in Australia, and in most of Africa. In the 
long ’ran that may .surely suffice for cmr governing and 
legislative and civilizing ambition. Meanwhile in Asia 
we have done what we conld, and on the whole, have 
done it well, but we must not allow our work there to 
annihilate the peace and prosperity of Europe, we’ must 
lipt let the East embroil us in what would undoubtedly 
be/ 'the most fearful, .war— the most fearful perhaps of 
'all time- ' ^ ' , . . . ■ : “ 

' . But now I, am appearing, to argue. That is not my 
object at- present. My object is to test the reality of 
our peaceful protestations. Let us face this or any 
other reasonably contingent controversj?, and .deter- 
mine, so far as we can determine, how we should behave 
in' it. And if we can happily decide, as I for one would 
most assuredly decide, then let us enter the peaceful 
arena with open eyes and open hands, ready to welcome 
with heartiness the friendly overtures of every nation 
on the globe, 

[At this period, I admit, I was far too hopeful and 
optimistic about 'the possible ^ rightness of German 
intentions. Highway robbery, to be conducted with 
ruthless and scientific savageiy, we now find was in 
their minds ; but they cloaked their intentions with 
hypocritical ingenuity, and their friends were terribly 
deceh^ed.] ' ■ 
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is notorious that in such disputes much energy can be 
miprofitably consumed, or, more accurately, degraded ; 
and also that even if there is no active quarrel between 
two sections, still the possibility of it entails severe pre- 
■ paration and anxiety and much unprofitable caution 
; and disabling fear. So it used to be at one time be^ 
tween families, then between tribes, and now between' 
nations _ ; yet the sub-division of the Race into nations 
with differing facilities and a variety of customs and 
traditions, ought to have a beneficent influence as well 
as add greatly to the, interest of life. So long as the 
sections corbperate and mutually help each other, all is 
well ,* - each benefit's by the discoveries and advances of 
the rest, and a -vahiable spirit of Emulation is aroused. 
But when emulation degenerates from wholesome 
rivalry into a spirit of em^^, hatred, malice and all un- 
charitableness— -so that the sections wage an internecine 

conflict— then the warring among the members is a 
calamitous evil, and humanity as a whole is bound to 
suffer. 

In some departments of civilized life the risk of ufi- 
■wholesome and mutually destructive contest is more 
rife than in others. Certain fields of labour there are 
in which the spirit of rivalry never now- degenerates into 
hostility and mistrust. These are the cosmopolitan 
enterprises and labours to which every nation can con- 
tribute, and in the results of which every nation can 
share. Of aU these cosmopolitan efforts, those included 
under the general head Science are among the chief. 
Literature is more of a national product, the literature 
of one nation neces^rily appeals less forcibly to another 
nation ; alien togijiage. is a bar to complete enjoyment. 
Rut scientific discovery can be made at/Once interesting, 
''cm' be assimilated and its fruits .reaped by ' Any 
disco'v^ery made by a group or by an individual become > 
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tliereafter the property of humanity, 'and the world is 
advanced a -step higher. And, short, of catastrophe, 
such a discovery is made for ever : it is not liable to 
decay like a picture or a statue ; it is in the spirit, so to 
' speak, it - is not incarnate. Many discoveries are not 
only world wide but cosmic, and ’ if ever we are able 
. to cdmmumcate with another planet they could be 
appreciated there too. This is especially the .case in 
, such subjects as Mathematics, Physics,' and Chemistry, 
,,'and is probably true of a great part of 'Biology also. 
These great fundamental sciences' are'cosmic in 'their 
, scope and significance. These and all other sciences 
are at least international Science tends to weld the 
nations together: and even though petty jealousies 
" and personal * rivalries exist for a time, they seldom 
survive a generation : personal quarrels are felt 
to .be unworthy and unseemly, and,tho successful 
worker' sooner or later meets with a " world-wide 
' appreciation. ■ ■ ' ' 

But it needs all the energy, all the spirit, 'all the em ■ 
.couragement that can be given, to pursue this work ; 
the labour of peace times is indeed strenuous, the prOr' 
blems to. be solved demand the keenest intelligence, the 
most indomitable patience ; and they represent a strain 
'On^the highest powers of a nation.’ To 'produce a 
’ Helmholtz or a Kelvin is a demand on national vigour : 
a feeble nation cannot as a rule produce .great men'/ 
^Appreciation ,also Ts .necessary. ' Appreciation "from 
. other natio.ns is especially welcome, and -is usually forth- 
coming it is a sign and token. of civilization when such 
■is the case and the 'fact of appreaatibn reacts with’ 
.'especial benefit and stimulus on the otherwise /solitary 
'Worker, For such a man' must be in advance of h^s 
^ contempomies,' and yet piist not be tod hopelessly; and 
Utterly beyonci'.the appreciation of them al-; the career 
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of a great genius becomes welMgh impossible when the 
general standard is low. 

To cultivate science demands high qualities and 
strong character, it is a task of diflicuity ; whereas to 
rash into a quarrel and fight is easy enough . A savage 
in this art is an adept. No demand is made on self- 
control, no lofty national spirit is needed in order to 
cultivate misunderstanding or the pangs of envy aiid 
of greed. ■ And yet it is in the encouragement of this 
facile mood that the greatest national enthusiasm and 
.Patriotism' are felt j merely because the cohdi'tion re- 
curs at intervals, like an appetite ; whereas the steady 
strain of work for the common good excites no enthus- 
iasih, forth no encouragement, and but little 

recognition or praise. Smooth, indeed, is the path to 
a quarrel, easy is the descent to war, night and day the 
gates stand open ; but to take up again the works of 
peace, to climb the steep ascent of science, that is the 
burden, that the toil. 

Nevertheless, it is often claimed that highqu^ties 
are demanded by modern warfare ; , and the claim is 
well founded. Qualities of mind and body are indeed 
evoked by it, and the nobler the irature the more it can 
respond to the demand,^ when the special call comes. 
That 'is what 'is asserted, and that is surely true. But 
this is ohly/one- aspect of the universal struggle foi‘ 
existence^ it is a natural result of all corporate effort 
towards a common end : such qualities should be caBed 
out by every kin d of ernulation between nations ; and 
would be,, if only the pressure were otcasional and 
episodical instead of constant and. steady. . Use and' 
'.'wont blunt, tte'feelings, and sap the energy of the aver-' 
'age man-;' but it is not a different-S^ of .guaUtieS’thnf 
'SMineeded in''waf,,it'is the'sarae qualities raipd te ih- 
i-i^ndiescenee.bythempmentarybufst of nn|ipn^ ffeeHng.- 
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For consider what, it is in war that evokes high faculties. ' 
Not the mere kiUing— the kihing is an episode, almost 
an accident: the actual fighting' is a small part of a 
campai^. The rage to kill may have a survival value, 
but it is rapidly becoming obsolete : there is no real 
lust of slaughter in modern warfare, it is regarded as a 
grim inevitable nece^ity., Modem fighting is mostly- 
' done, by machineryr-especially naval - fighting. , NO 
personal anunosity lies behind it ; sHU and prowess are 
evoked, but it is engineering skill and the prowess bom 
of peaceful practice and essays of sport 'The strenuous 
effort is akin to that which leads to success .in games. 
One essential elementof ancient human warfareis absent 
fromany modem battle; thereisno hate, often no vision, 
of the foe. Triggers are pulled, or guns fired, and un- 
seen distant men drop ; and this may continue till a 
battle is won ; but the triumph is due to the inventivO 
skill that has devised the instruments, and the vigour 
that has brought them to the right place at the right 
time. Modern warfare is a great organization^ — great 
industrial organization, it involves transport, complex 
machinery, supplies of food and clothing, and many 
another peace necessity. All these arrangements and 
faculties and powers are also called for and trained and 
developed in times of peace. Wars are not now won, 
as they used to be, by extermination, but by successful 
m3.nagement and organization ; and ultimate victory 
is laigdy dependent on the p^tinacious, power of the 
, , puree," ' It. was not so in old times, when m,to fought 
face to face and used their muscles to give -blows,; - Then 
■ ; the feelings cuitivated„by -Christ}anity werem.abeyance', 
'then ihb wounded were, slain, ',non-eombatknts':' were 
- rigorously, dealt with;, then there might' be-, war 'to 
‘ ,^xtenninationf>’ ’-'Those were 'the logical': and rational 
thn«, so far: as war is- coficerned. Killing, was. a. savage 
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business, and was appEPpriately conducted in a savage 
manner. Now the whole outlook has changed, and the 
rationality of war has departed-; we fight by machinery 
and industrial organization. Scientific ingenuity de- 
vises constantly new apparatus, and skilled manu- 
facturers execute it. A battleship is a scientific 
laboratory. Thus science is applied to an alien use— - 
a use which would have to be stigmatized as .unholy 
were it not that , in the present unhappy .state, of 
European civilization these things are essential to 
defence. 

The power to produce ingenious things and use them 
is' excellent ; the gratuitous bringing about of cata- ; 
strophes by their means is diabolic. That is what 
does 1 it brings about, on purpose, disaster s which in . 
peace we regard with special abhorrence destiuctionof , 
crops, railway accidents, shipwrecks, explosions, wounds 
anil^oient deaths. The nations are naturally horrified ■ 
at what they are doing, even •while they are still at, war; ' ; 
and they send surgeons ahd nurses to repair the damage . 
done, even to the enemy, as quickly and as painlessly 

as possible. , . . 

Then, why should we continue our rivalry into this 
illogical and brutal extremity ? The only excuse that 
can he made is that our ancestors did it. But our • 
ancestors had no other way of competing ; practically , ; 
they only came into contact with foreign nations for 
the sake of bloodshed and plunder. But engineering 
progress has made travel and international intercourse 
easy, and we can go abroad now with more facility than 
they could then travel across England. Language is >, 
still a barrier, and is responsible for many misunder- .i 
’.standings,, but in' all .essentials, it is easy now to be on.,,j 
friendly terms .with every civilized natlpn. We.,tra.,d.e .J 
'together.,' 'we study the- same problems, and encounter','.}. 










the same natural dfficiilties. In thousands of ways we 
can help each other : in one way and one way alone can 
we do each other serious damage. Exertion is good, 
and fighting is streniioiis exertion, but why not fight 
now solely by means of organization and enterprise and 
scientific sldll and ingenuity ? Why not show emula- 
tion and high spirit in the various industries and arts of 


humanity ? Why* shbxiid one section seek -to destroy 
another, when all can co-operate ■ together for the 
common good, and when all are members of a common 
brotherhood, so that if one is' injured all suffer ? Why 
not give to humanity the benefit of the whole combined. 


hate, and omit the too successful and unmeaning 
butchery ? If the end sought were, extermination, war 
would be intelligible ; though in these days of mutual 
interests and commerce, to kill off your customers is 
surely unwise. But when the nations are working hand 
,in hbnd in scientific discovery and invention, as well as 
ill 4^rts and Crafts of .every kind, when they recognize 
each other's good work with real enthusiasm, and hand 
each other medals and dine together and' feel friendly 
and rejoice in each other's progress— then suddenly to 
reverse this attitude, at- the bidding of a few frenzied 
newspaper- writers, .and convert 'the* weapons which 
scientific investigation has made possible into engines 
of ■ desolation and . slaughter— that is monstrous and 
’detestable. ^ , ’ ' ■ ' 

■, ^ fortunately, there is hope in the prospect before us ; 
the craftsmen of every land are finding 'but, that' their 
interests . are common, they ''are beginning to^realtee 
iliatitis madness, to seek to destroy and ruin each other. 
Tfie, educated people, and especially the men'of Science, 
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have long known this. By interchangeof periodicals, by 
frequent international visits, by the action of great 
Societies, and by maldng use everywhere of all know- 
ledge wherever it be acquired, they have long practic- 
ally realized the solidarity of humanity ; and, in spite , 
of such political hostilities as are forced upon their 
notice, their attitude to all co-workers is necessarily and 
«sentiaUy one of fellow-feeling, sympathy, mutual 
admiration, and brotherhood. No warlike enthusiasm 
is needed, no excitement is called for, to break the 
monotony of scientific work. In work such as this 
there is no monotony : excitement and thrill are pro- 
vided by the prospect of a discovery. There is, plenty 
of room also for effort and strenuous exertion. There 
is danger top to be encountered, dangers of disease and 
accident— witness the self-sacrifice of many an inves- 
tigator, whether he be a geographical explorer, or an 
X-ray worker, or a student or tropical disease.^ Therh 
is very little monotonous toil, though there is much 
steady work. An eruption of barbarism would be no 
relief, it lyould be a discord, an interruption as painfui 

and perturbing as an earthquake. 

It is the deadly monotony of the ordinary life of the 
multitude that constitutes a civic, a national, danger. 
It is this that drives people to drink and unworthy re- 
laxation. Tt is this that makes people , welcome the 
feverishexcitement of a catastrophe or of the imminence 
of war. It is this which is responsible for much of the 
gambling that goes on.- The deadly monotony must be 
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materia! of bodily life ; the nation wMch- by social 
reform liberates the spirit of humanity — that nation 
will arouse in its citizens a fervour of patriotism hitherto 
unknown ; and to it will belong, not by military con- 
quest but by divine right, the supremacy of the future 
■and the gratitude of the human race. . 
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Y -T has been^ fortunate for the intellectual interest of life 
,| that the -peace-loving Darwin and the seif-eifadng 
JL’ Wallace should have had a coadjutor more vividly 
touched with earthly &e, like the mortal charger who, 
champing more fiercely in the battle’s fray, .kept pace with the 
two undying steeds of Achilles. But we must remember that 
Professor Hurfe/s trenchant polemic has cast a kind of gkry 
about the mere fact of mads ignorance which cannot possibly 
be 'kept up for long. ■ Battles there will always be; but never 
again perhaps such a plunging ^through half-armed foemen, 
such an upttrTeia of the Agnostic as we associate with that 
brilliant hame.’— F. W. H. Myers (Essay on X, hades 
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like the teaching of all men of science, bn the posi- 
tive side; and here effort is still necessary, for, though a 
great deal has been accompHshed, the scientific training 
and interest of the average educated man is stOi lament- ■ 
ably deficient. Nor are the attempts to remedy the 
deficiency, as carried outin schools and colleges, always 
of the wisest and liappiest kind. Nevertheless an effort 
is being made ; and when things have settled down into , 
their due proportion, future generations will recognme 
how much they owe to the preachings and teachings, 
the lay sermons and lectures, of Huxley, , ^ 

The supremacy of truth, the reality of things, the 
cultivation of the senses, the need for realistic education 
and understanding of the ph5?sical universe in the midst 
of which man is set, the foUy cff yielding to mere 
glamour, and the sin of sophisticating what we can 
perceive of truth by hope of reward or dread of con- 
sequence— all this he strenuously fought for ; and 
surely we may say that on the whole he won. No recog- 
nized branch of natural knowledge fe now exduded 
from contemplation by reasonable men, nor is stringent 
inquiry cursed or dreaded, even by those to whose 
general purview it appeared at one time, to be ^en. 
The universe is recognized as one, and loyal allegiance 
must be accorded to every proven fact. _ , • 

The battle is now transferred from this general con- 
tention to a more special one What range of facts can 
we admit into the category of posiHve knowledge ? How 
: much wider can we make the area of rational contempla- 
' tion ? Shall the human race be for ever limited, to the 
domain of ether and atoms alone — ss-W. K. ' Clifford 
imagined-ror are there other existences, just as real, 

. just £is important, just as weE worthy; qf .study, just as 
deserving of scrutiny by scientific , methods ? 

It wias no atta.ck on religion that Huxley led, it was 
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past, present, and future in all its pllases^must have a 
grasp of the universe beyond the present wope of man. 
Tennyson said the same tiring, more poetically, in his 

■ ‘ Flower in the Crannied Wall.’ 

But granting all this, what then ?' Because we are 
not to jump to conclusions too rapidly, because we 
must make our bearing and foundations sure, because 
our hopes and predictions must be well founded — ^is 
there to be no, future, no hope, for the h-uman race? 

■ Is the end of all human struggle and .effort, to coincide ■ 

> with the probable end of the solar system — dark, , 
dead, lifeless lump careering through the depths of 
space ? It were to reason too curiously to reason so.^ ■ 
Darwin could not contemplate such an ending — ^his 
instinct rebelled against it. In a notable, passage he 
expresses the. placid disbelief of an open-eyed inves- 
tigator in such a conclusion— an inv^tiptor to whom 
the avenues of knowledge were in this direction closed, 
and who therefore would make no assertion one way or 
the other, but who instinctively felt that there must be 
• some other answer. This he says 

‘ Believing as I do that man in the distant future will be a 

to more perfect creature than he now is, it is an intolerable ■ 
thought that he and all other sentient beingS’are doomed to 

complete annihilation after such long-continued slow progress. 

And Tennyson in Ms poem, ‘ Despair,’ has' dracaatk 
cally and impersonally voiced a violent development of, 
the sanie feeling : — ' , ■ 

‘ y^hy should we bear with an hour of torture, a moment of pain, 

■ If every man die for ever, if all his griefs are m yam. , , ,, 

And the homeless planet at length will be wheel’d through 

the silence of space. ' , . - '■ 

’ "-'Iitbthdrless evermore of an ever-vamshing race,. ■ - ’ 

•} i Wbeii the worm shall have writhed its last, and its last 

’ "brother-worm will have lied ^ ^ 

From the dead fossil skull that w left w the rocks of an earth 
'that. is dead,?’ . ‘ , ■' ' 
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And, again in'" Vastness * : — ^ . 

^ What is it allj if we all of us end but in being* our own corpse^ 
coffins at last, ^ 

Swallow’d in vastness, lost in silence, drown'd in the deeps m 
a meaningless .past ? ' i 

But in the fighting age such instincts and feelings and ' 
longings had -rigorotisiy to be suppressed* They were 
tod perilously near, the old bulwarks of superstition, 
which 'were to be broken down. Hence the side of 
assured positivetoowiedge was to be kept in the van— 
there’. was Tndeed plenty to do— and a more compre- 
hensive understanding of the puzzles of existence might 
wait until, some positive knowledge began to appear, 
throwing the ligfit of day. upon them also. 

WMletbings remain in the, dark they must be ignored. 
This is the fortress of the Agnostic position. Flashes, 
of sheer speculation sometimes burst from it, and the 
hope was not lacking that ' out of the molecular forces 
in a mutton chop Hamlet or Faust could be deduced ‘by 
the physics of the future.' But this enthusiastic and 
more than half playdul utterance of Tyndall '{Life and 
Lexers of Huxky, i, p. ^^31) is showing itself baseless— as 
baseless and as alien to the truly agnostic position as any 
.of' the, superstitions that were then being attacked. 
Nevertheless, it' is an interesting sign of the enthusi- 
asm kindled by the physical discoveries of the nine- 
teenth century— interesting and quite intelligible, and 
in its way' legitimate ; for readers of .the present day' 
should learn whereto emphasize, and where to discount, 
the utterances of dbe 'teachers of an enthusiastic and a, 
fighting aga-_ ■ - ; f ' • . ' , _ . 

_Here, for instfece, is the -conclusion,, that Huxley - 
■draws from Ms piece of chalk, which, like lime exposed, 
to the oxy-hydrogen flame, had become luminous uncler 
his scrutiny, so that ‘its 'dear rays, penetrating the, 
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' abyss of tbe remote past, have brought ^Ithm our kep 
t^nme stages Of the evolution, of the earth.,. And m the 
shifting ‘ vrathout haste but -without rest ’ of the 
ia as li the endless variation of the forms assumed by 
living beings, we have observed nothing but the mtural 
pSSTtkl forces originally possessed by the snb- 

is a narrowly logical position. Keepngidly 

to scrutinyof the material universe, andnothmg beyond , 

matter and force shaU you discover. 

Sat you draw wiU be entirdy appropriate to the data. 
Things belonging to Csesar will be rendfered unto OeOT. 
0?things not so belonging it need not yet be the tune 

Smim'Tthe notion of 

>,is utterances In a few cases he went, m my juagmenr, 

seriously wrong; « astray by controv^si^^ 

which had much good in them, ^ 

flourished with his help— upon such a cause as tne eauy 

Jff^sat social work oftheSalvationArmy, 

And by his concentrated insistence on the fiatenal sid 
oUlknL he sometimes led, his hearers to imagme that 
it was the only side that mattered, or even the only one 

that existed. Nevertheless it was ’aot re iL^ftwas 
Uiiffinn that Huxley was wielding his battle-axe. it wa. 

^ c+ flip Fetishism the Polytheism, the theism or 
agai^t isms, with the relative xnerits 

b. bad notWo 

; i?But this it is n<«W for “y 

• s^tific than that of the past ; because it has not 
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oniy renounced, idols of ’wood and idols of stone, bul 
begins to see the necessity of breaking in pieces thd 
idols built up of books and traditions and fine-spunj 
ecclesiastical cobwebs ; and of cherishing the noblest' 
and most human of man’s emotions, by woKhip ‘ for 
the most part of the silent sort ’ at the altar of the 
unknown and unknowable. ’ • 

Here, again, we encounter a glorification of the un- 
known god, which, as was implied before, cannot for 
ever, npir for; long, be an object of rational worship. 
■The intellectual business of the human race, and of 
scientific investigatory' is to attack' the unknown, and 
to make it, so far as possible, gradually known. Never . 
completely known, nor at ail adequately known, but 
never unknowable. Infinite things cannot be grasped 
by . finite comprehension— in that sense unknowable, 
yes, but in no other. The universe itself is unknowable, 
in .-the sense of being infinite ; but the human aspect of 
it is open to our examination and comprehension— 
with that we have kinship and instinctive affinities— 
and it would only , confuse the issue, and muddy the 
stream of scientific exploration, if we were to start on 
our qu&t with the idea that anything whatever was in 
any real and practical sense. ' unknowable, ’ , . 

To be able to ask a question is the first step towards 
getting , an answer. There must be myriads of things 
in the universe about which it has never occurred to a 
human being to- formulate any sort of idea. Those 
truly are outside our present keri ; but anything of 
which we can disburse and think— that is on the way, 
by patience and .perseverance and rigorous care and 
truthfulness, to become known. 

The discourse of Huxley’s on ‘A LiberalEducation,* 
yMqh he gave to working men, is worthy of close attea-‘ 







' ' ’ ' ' . ' HUXLEY’S, LAY 2:75 ■ ' 

'ti6n,especiaHyamotig the higher 

mink to get for themselves, if so they can, and for 
SSrWen still more, the advmrtages of ?ome ap- 

i<i one aspect of the truth— an aspect that then needed 
' emphasis more than it does now.' It is the 'view of an 

! man who would never wish us. to lumt pur s^sp » 
truth to an under,standing' of^ ,his • 

' would ask us to listen and progress fet^r. Wh . , 

‘ is anxidus about is that we' sha.ll not lag, hehind. , 

SJ metaphor of a game of chess, is- employed by 

Huxley as a parable of life . . „ . . ' 

■ ' ‘The chessboard, is the 

, of the univers^ the rulca of ^am hidden from us. ■ 

man for his soul stituU tm “ “ • • love,’ as we 

, SIB iiiiag© oi 

^ A little further on comes a pa^ap-, oto quoted, , ^ 

about the strict disdplme of phpical nature . 

., , ‘Ignorance 










?lj ’ 


incaiadty meets blo^ 

£;r£tf« SI -tta »»«• . 

' to find out why your ears were boxed. ■ , : 


A n A nresentlv comes that magnificat sentence abou 

c^sS which I -gucte m otto to draw 

, . to it 'special atteBtioB. ' _ ' 

; '“That 'mar^I tbink ha|had a hber^^duratmn^^^^ 
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a' mechanism; it' is; capble' of; whose intellect is a clear^ coli 
logic enginej with’ ail its parts of equal strength^ and in smoot ' 
working order; ready, like a steam engine, to be turned to an!' 
kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge tli| 
anchors of the mind ; - whose mind is stored with a knowledgi ' 
of the great and fundamental truths of nature and of the law! 
of her operations; one who, no stmited ascetic, is full of Iif4 
and fire, but whose passions are trained to' come to Iieeiby 4 
vigorous will,, the servant of a tender conscience ; who ha® 
learned to love all beauty,, whether of nature or of art, to hate! 
all viieness, and to respect others as himself. ' ' . | 

■ f Such an one -'and 'no 'other, I conceive, has had a liberal S 
education! ■ ■ , ■ 


HUXLEY'S' LAt SERMONS ■ .177' 

' ' ‘ ‘ '■ f 

Lastly, in these dayswhen women have come so much ' ; 

to the front, and are showing sighs of occasionally even 
over-complete emancipation, it is well to remember 
that only half a century ago the cause of their rational 
and higher education had to be fought. Huxley’s 
article on ‘Emancipation — ^Black and White,’ an out- 
come of the American Civil War, is a plea for giving a 
fair field and no favour. 

‘ Emancipate girls,’ he says. ‘Let' them, if they so pleaSe, 
become merchants, barristers, politicians. 

, ‘Women will be found to be fearfully, weighted m the race , 

of life. . . « ' ’ ' 

■'The duty of man is to see that not a.gram is piled .upon. . 
that load beyond what nature imposes ; that injustice is not 
' added to inequality.’ ^ ■ y'-'' 

So, then, we come to the more technically scientfiic 
lectures, the biological teaching of which he was a 
master. He discusses, among other things, the probr 
able origin of the human race— whether it spread from 
one centre or from many— and evidently inclines to the 
view that human evolution took place at only one point 
of the earth’s surface, and was distributed over it by 
migration. But on this he does not dogmatize : the 
alternative views have difficulties of their own. The 
nascent stages of humanity must have been delicate 
and dangerous in the extreme, and it seems unlikely 
that the process of evolving man Would be often 
peated at difierent places on a planet. But then it is 
difficult to contemplate any form of uncivilized migra^ 
tipn which from ,a centre in, say, A^ could reach and 
populate the American continent doiro to Patagonia. 

‘The whole tendency of modern sdente is to. thrust 'the 
origination of things further and further into .the. background; 
and the chief philosophical objection ^to' Adam [is], not his 
oneness, but 'the hypothesis of his special creation.’ - , ■ 
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A' proniinent'psxt of liis teacbing at this tinie con- 
sisted of a course of lectures on the skuh and its develop- 
nient. The various stages of the huipau skull^ and of the 
animal skull, are dealt with, and their points of similar- 
ity and difference emphasized. To any oite Who doubts , 
the physical ancestry of man, as part of the^ animal 
world, these chapters will bear the meaning which they 

are 'intended to convey. ^ • . . . i 

' But if '.any , one .at this time of day thinks that physical 
' ancestry is the last ■ work, and exhausts the meaning of 
’ lauBian genesis andpf what may be meant by ^ Adam,^ 
'“—any one who thinks that spirit and genius and inspira- ■ 
tion offer no field -for 'investigation, furnish no clue to 
interpretation, and are foreign to any rational study ot 
the’ human race, the possibilities of which are exhausted 
.by an 'exemplary scrutiny of dry bones ^such an one 
would wrest the, teachings of the learned among man- 
kind and apply them to Ms own stultification. It is not 
by denying and restricting that we progress, it^is by 
'•examining the ground and advancing, without haste, 
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, that bones and lowly ancestors a,lone are far from' eis- 
i hausting the truth of the univeme.; karii the lessons 
. < these things can teach, and bethink yourself also of the 
triumphs of mind over matter ; realize the dominion. 
> of music and poetry and science and art ; and remem- 
i ber, when tempted to take a low arid depressed view of 
. . humanity, that during our own days we have had living 
i ■■ ‘ with us on this small island a Darwin, a Tennyson, and 
L- a Huxley. _ ; ^ ^ ^ 









THE ATTITUDE OF TENNYSON TO- 
' ■ WARDS SCIENCE! 

H enry SIDGWICK wrote in i860 concerning 
Tennyeon that he ‘regarded him as pr^ 
eminently the poet of science ’ ; arid to explain his 
meaning he contrasts the attitude of Wordsworth, to 

.nature^ with that of Tennyson : 

' ^ The nature for which Wordsworth stirred our feelings was 
nature as known -by simple observation and interpreted by 





' ' TENNYSON' AND SCIEMGE: • ^ ' i8i 

It is generally admitted, and has been recently em- 
phasized, that wherever reference is made to facts' of 
nature, in the poems, or the fringe of science touched 
on — as it so often is — the reference is satisf 3 dng and 
the touch precise. Observers of nature have often 
called attention to the beautiful accuracy with which 
natural phenomena are d^cribed, with every mark, of 
first-hand personal experience, as distinct from merely 
remembered conventional modes of expression. And 
the same sort of feeling is aroused in the mind . of a 
student of Science as he comes across one after another 
of the subjects which have kindled discussion during 
the Victorian epoch; he is inevitably struck with the 
clear comprehension of the f undam^tal aspects of the 
themes treated which the poems display, he sees that 
the poet is never led into misrepresentation or sacrifice 
of precision in the quest for beauty of form. The two 
are wedded together ‘ Like perfect music unto noble 

words.’ j ri 

To quote examples might only be tedious, and would 

assuredly be misleading. It is not that the bwe facts 
' of science are recorded — -such record could not cpnatL 
tute poetry — certainly not high poetry—it is not merely 
his acquaintance with contemporary scientific discovery 
natural to a mhn who numbered leading men of science, 
among his friends .;— it is not any of this that arous® 
our feeling of admiring fellowship, but it is that wth ail 
his lordship of language and power of expression so 
immensely superior to our own, .he yet moves in the 
; atmosphere of science not as an alien hut as an- under- 
standing and sympathetic friend, ^ ^ 

Look back upon the epoch in which he Hved— what a 
materialistic welter it seems 1 The mind of man wps 
koing' through a period , of storm ; antiqimted beliefs 
were being jettisoned, and everything spiritual seemed 
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to be going by the board ; the point of view of mankind 
was rapidly changing, and the whole of existence ap- 
, peared capable'of reducing itself to refined and intricate 
mechanism. 

Poets generally must have felt it as a terrible time. 
What refuge existed for a poet, save to isolate himself 
i .from the turmoil, shut himself into his cabin; and think 
■ 'of ' other times and other surroundings, away from the, 

V uprodr and the gale. - Those who did not thus, shelter 
themselves were-, liable to bewail the time because the ! 
' ' days were evil ;; as-- Arnold did, and Clough. ■ But' thus 
: did not Tennyson. Out through the tempest he strode, ■ 
open-eyed aird bare-headed, with figure erect, glorying 
in the conflictof the elements, and summoning the men 
' - - of his generation to reverence and worship. 

' 'Doubt? yes, doubt he justified — doubt, so it were , 

; straightforward and honest. Forms and accessories — 
•these he was willing to let go, though alwap with 
respect and care; for the weaker brothers and sisters to , . 

; whom they stood for thmgs of value; but faith beyond 
, those forms he clmig to, faith fearless and triumphant, , ; 
uprising out of temporary moods of despondency into 
ever securer conviction of righteous guidance through^ 
out creation and far-seeing divine purpose at the heart 
of things. ■ , . 

Other men retained their faith too, but many only 
attained security, by resolutely closing their Syes and 
bolting the doors 'of their water-tight compartments. , 
But the glory of Tennyson’s -faith was that it never led 
' him to be unfaithful to the kimto of truth that were 
being revealed to his age. That, too, was an age of 
revelation, and he knew it ; the science of hfe epoch was 
• true knowledge, as far as it went ; it was over-emphatic ; - 
an4 and to weaker or less inspired minds lyas 

' fpE pf "danger, but. it -was genuine cargo, nevertheless, 
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which must be taken on board;;' there was a real, , 
overload of superstition which had to be discarded; 
and it was Ids mission, and that of a few other nobler 
souls, to help us to accomplish with calmness and 
something like wisdom the task of that revolutionary 
age. , . \ , 

In the conflict between science and faith our business ■ . ' 
was to accept the one mthout rejecting the other : and ■ 
that he achieved. Never did, his acceptance of the • ' 
animal ancestry of man, for, insiahce, .upset his belief' 
in the essential divinity, of the human soul, its immor- 
' talify, its supremacy, its eternal destiny. Never did 
his recognition of the materialistic aspect of nature cloud - 
, Ms perception of its spiritual aspect as supplementing . 
and completing and dominating the mechanism. His : 
was a voice from other centuries, as if were, sounding 
, through the nineteenth ; by Ms strong majestic atti- 
tude he saved the, faith of thousands who else would 
have been overwhelmed ; and his writings convey to 
our OWE age a magnificent expression Qf that which we 
too have still not fully accepted, but wMch we are. on . 
the way 'to believe." " 

, If asked to quote in support of this statement, I will ; \ 
notcite morethan the titles of some of the chief poemst© 
which I appeal Not always the greatest poems per- 
haps do I here refer to, but those wMch most clearly 
uphold the claim of the poet’s sjwdal service to hfiman- 
ity during the period of revolution in thought through 
which mankind has been passing. , ' , 

Eet me instance, therefore, first and most obviously, ■ ■; 
. ‘ In M^moriam ’ ; and thereafter poems such as ‘De ’ 
Profunfe,’ ‘The Two' ¥oices;" ‘ The Ancient 'Sage,.’ 

■' Ulysses,-’ ¥astnek,’ ‘ By ^ Ivsluidonist,’ ‘ Deifieter , 
and Persephone,’ ‘ Abkar’s Dream,' ‘ God and the 
■ ' Universe/' ‘ Slower in the Crannied' Wafi,’ ' The Higher . 
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- certain difficulties r the illusion ot imstimuiated and 
uhmotived freedoni of action, and the difficulty of 
reconciling this with the felt necessity for general 
determinism and causation. 

. If we speak in terms of the part of the universe that 
we know and have to do with, we find free agencies 
, rampant among organic life ; so that ' freedom of 
,;:actioir'’ is,a dehnite md- real experience, ; and for 
, practical . convemence is so expressed. But if we 
could .seize the entirety of things and perceive 
what was occurring beyond the range of our limited 
conceptions, , we- should realize that the whole was 
welded together, and that influences were coming 
: through which produced the effects that we 

’ .observe'.. . , 

■ .. Those philosophers, if there are any, who assert that 
we are wholly cimned, bound and controlled by the 
circumstances of that part of the Univeme of which 
we are directly, aware— rthat we are the slaves of our 
environment and must act as we are compelled by forces 
emanating from things on our side of. the boundary 
alone— those philosophers err. 

This kind of determinism is false ; and the reaction 
against it has led other philosophers to assert that _we 
ai-e Imlmly:, free, and able to initiate any action 
without motive of cause- — ^that each individual is 
a capricious and chaotic entity, not part of a. Cosmos 
/at all . 

, It may be doubted whether any one, has dearly and 
actually maintained either of th«e theses in all its 
crudity ; but there are many who vigorously and 
.'cheaply deny one or other of them, and in so 
I denying the one conceive that they axe maintaining 
'the other. Both the above theses are false; yet 
■iPjjee Will and Determinism are both true,' and in a 
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FREE WILL AND DETERl^INrsM ; 'iSy 

completely Icaown universe would ■ cease to bo 
contradictories. 

The reconciliation between opposing views lira in 
realizing that the universe of which we have a kind of 
knowledge is but a portion or an aspect of the 
whole. 

We are free, and we are controlled. We are free, in , 
so, far as our sensible surroundings and immediate 
'environment are concerned ; that is, we-are free for all' 
practical purposes, and can choose bet'ween alternatives 
as they present themselves. ' We are controlled, as 
being intrinsic parts of an entire cosmos suffused with 
law and order. , . 

No scheme of science based on knowledge of our 
environment can confidently predict our actions, nor 
the actions 'of any sufficiently intelligent live creature. 
For ‘ mind ’ and ' will ’ have their roots on the other 
side of the partition, and that which we> perceive of 
ithem is' but a' fraction of the whole, ■ Nevertheless, the 
more developed and consistent and harmonious our 
character becomes, the less liable is it to random out-, 
breaks, and the more certainly can we. he depended'pn- 
We thus, even now, can exhibit some approximation 
to the highest state— that conscious unison with the. 
entire scheme of existence which is identical with per- 
fect freedom. “ 

If we could grasp the totality of things we, should, 
realize that everything was ordered and de^nite, linked 
up with everything else in a chain of causation, arid that 
nothing was capricious and uncertain and uncontroUed,, 
lire totality of things isi however, and must remain, 
beyond our grasp ; hence the actual working of the 
i process, the nature , of the links, the causes i^hich create 
our ' determinations, are frequently ■ .unknown. And' 
'Since it is, necessary .for .practical, purposes, to-; treat 
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what is utteriy beyond our ken as if it were iron- 
existent, it becomes easily possible to fall intol the 
erroneous habit of conceiving the transcendental 
region to be objectively as well as subjectively 
non-existent ^ ' 


xvni , ; , ■ 

, BALFOUR AND BE:RGSON^i , ' ^ ■ 

K ORE tFan thirty years ago. when many of ^ ■ 
- were stiU in the unfledged stadeiit.penOd. Mr. „ 
Balfour published a' book which rebelled to some extent 
against the orthodox philosophy of that day. Its aim 
was to show that the most positive science was based 
op a tacit system of axioms and postulates— and, for 
that matter, of intuitions— which were no yrhit stronger 
in reality than those on which some of the main rel^ous 
doctrines are based. But the title,- A Defence of u o 
soiMc Doubt, deceived many of the pubhc ; they timk 
it to be a defence of religious scepticism— the popidar 
word ‘ doubt ’ being almost more alarmirig than the 
technical term ‘ scepticism ’ which had been tecarded 
from the title so the timid orthodox ignored F, while 

the few who were attracted rather than repeUed by the 

suggestion soon found it meless for tlieir purpose. 
Nevertheless, the advance of modem though^ certa^y 
tends in the direction advocated by that book ; and it 
is natural for Mr. Balfour, in approaching a criticism 
of M. Bergson, to preface his remarks by an allusion to 
this book and a repetition of part of its thesis ; 

that the theory of experience and of 

ence' needs further examination ; that the relation between a 

series of beliefs connected logicaUy, nnd the earn? >hefs,; 

» An Article in the HUheii for 
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mixied up iu a natural ' seties of causes and effects^ involves 
speculative difficulties of much interest ; md that investi- 
.gations into the ultimate grounds of belief had better begin 
with the beliefs which 'everybody holds, than with those which 
are held only by a philosophic or religious minority.* 

He also quotes a proposition from his later book, 
'Foundations of Belief, where he claims 

Hhat in accepting science, as^we alb do, we are moved by 
,'*^valiies/*mot bylo^ic. That if we examine fearlessly the 
grounds on which judgments about the material world ' are 
founded,, we shall Und that they rest, on postulates about which 
it Is • equally impossible . to say that we can theoretically 
regard them as self-evident, or practically treat them as 
doubtful- We can neither prove them nor give them up/ 

I have beeix. ’asked to coatribiite to the friendly dis- 
cussion which Mr./Baifonr has opened — ^indeed, to reply 
'to Hs, criticism in', an interim manner, until such time as 
M. Bergson himself may be able to write further on the 
subject. But if.l thus presume to intervene, it is 
obviously necessary ior me to speak from the side of 
science rather than from the side of philosophy ; and it 
is only because I ■ regard M. Bergson's philosophy as 
peculiarly acceptable and interesting to men of science 
that, amidihe press of duties, I welcome the invitation. 


Is There aht Ihfaehble Knowiedge ? 

I wish to prelude my remarks by acceptance, of the 
main part of Mr. -Balfour's contention, as, above set 
forth : though truly there is nothing peculiar or venture- 
some in that acceptance how, since itiany physicists' 
would say— some' indeed 'have said — the same sort of 
thing. ' ; .‘L’ . ' 

'".'The .'Usual index ‘set-up in the contrary direction 'is 
hiiached to the finger-p<^t of mathematical axioiris aiid 
' for instance^, it is' said that the angles 
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of a triangle do really equal two right angles,, .and there 
is no hypothesis or approximation or uncertainty about 
it. About the abstract plane triangle, ISlo. But, what 
about a concrete triangle — one traced on the surface, of 
a calni sheet of water, for instance ? The surface is 
part of a sphere, and the proposition is not true. Or the 
lines of least distance between three stars ? — I shoul^ 
not venture to 'dodbt it in that case myself, but tliat. 
brilliant mathematician, W: K. Clifcrd, maintained^, 
that .we could hot be sure that there was not some dis- . 
crepancy, increasing in proportion to .area of triangle, 
such as had been studied by great modem geometers, 
aufl which we may call, roughly, a possible curvature 
of space, which would make the proposition appreciably 

inexact for a sufficiently gigantic triangle. 

In other words, abstract mathematical propositions 
are infaUiably true for the. abstractions with which they 
deal, but whpn applied to concrete realities the)? involve 
an element of contingency iti no resp^t (Mering from 
the rest of human knowledge. The following quotation 
from Clifford {loc. cit.) will forcibly iilu^txate the fact 
that mathematicians are not blind to ihis view 

‘The 'coudusions to which these inyestigatjonS [those of ; 
Lobatschewsky anci Gauss, of Rientahn and Hdniholta:] lead,, 
is that, although the assathptions which were very properly 
made by the ancient' geometers are practically exaCt--that is 

to sav, triore exact tiian expontneot caii 

things as we have to deal with, 'and such portions ’of ;SpKe as 
-we can reach; yet the truth" of them for, very much'larfer 

tkiags, or very mticli smaller things^ or. parts of space ,wmea 
are at present beyond our reach, ns a’matter^ to^'po decided, 
by experiment^ when its powers are considerably mcreased* . ^ 

, ' And' in order to illustrate the matter further', 'in What 
ms^y seem alrnost a frivolous way, I ■would contend thdt 

' ' ’» tectum to- British A-lwciation 'Meeting.' at- BrWiton* 

'See trrihr® and Bssayi of Clifford, edited hy Leslie Stephen and Sir 

Fred«0k PoHocK, 'i p.- x55t ' . ■ ' ' ; • • • " . 
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whereas the proposition that one added to one makes 
two is abstracte^y beneath controversy; it need not be 
true for the addition of concrete things. It is not trae 
for two globules of mercury, for instance, nor for a 
couple of colliding stars ; not true for a pint of water 
added to a pint of oil of vitriol, nor for nitric oxide added 
to oxygen, nor for the ingredients of an explosive 
mixture ; not necessarily truer, either, for snakes in a 
;cage,' or for capital invested in a business concern, 
flourishing or otherwise ; nor is it true, save in a tem- 
porary manner, for a couple of trout added to a pond. 
Life can make havpc of arithmetic. 

' The moral of all which is, that propositions can be 
. clear and simple and sure enough, indeed absolutely 
certain, as long as you deal with abstractions; but that 
when you come to concrete realities, and have all the 
complexities of the universe behind you — ^nor only 
behind but in front and among and intermingled with 
every simplest thing — ^then we perforce step out of the 
re^m of positive dogmatic security into the region of 
reasonable and probable inference, the domain of prag- 
matic conviction, of commonplace intuition, of familiar 
faith. 

This surely is analogous to what is maintained by 
William James, and also by Professor Bergson. They 
claim that the philosophy of the past has formulated 
a complete scheme too speedily; that in the present 
stage of our kndwi^ge a. thoroughly unifying philo- 
sophy is not attainable ; but they fully admit that uni- 
fication should’ shine before us an as ideal, and that we 
should carve our. way towards it by the best steps 
immediately possible. ,, Theirs is a tentative and grop- 
ing phOospphy, just as ours is a tentative and groping 
'■science no scientifidman iifiagines that he understands 
;;the- ^veise liottbm .'up and through nnd' throngh. 
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Tliere may be men in the street who do st), but in aJK 
worthy judgment we are only beginning' our task of 
exploration ; our organized sj?stem of truth is but a 
sample of what it will grow to be in the future ; and, 
however far we look ahead, there win still be an in- 
finitude of existence uncharted and unexplored. 

Xo suppose that we have absolutely infallible 
security for some of oiir beliefs, extreme, probability 
for others, and only practical conviction based on ex- 
perience for some more, may be needlessly to raise up 
barriers against our own progress. Facts of existence 
ought to he allowed their due weight and be tentatively 
accepted, even though we cannot adduce superhuman 
testimony for their truth, and even though we cannot 
at present see how to weld them into one completely 
unified and comprehensive scheme. 

But effort at unification must be made, and any 
system which accomplishes one stage, or opens out one 
avenue, towards that ultimate goal, without pretending ' 
that it has done more than prepare and make ready a 
portion of the way— such a system of thought is very 
welcome; and that is exactly , what M. Bergson's 
system claims to do. 

In comparison with this effort of his, some of the old 
philosophers — so far as an outsider may judge — have 
seemed to be beating their heads against a locked door 
to which no ke5^ could be found. With inadequate 
scientific equipment for the most part, and sometimes 
with elaborate complications of theory, they have led 
us up to the door apin and agaih, but we'ihave got no 
further. The barrier between mind and matter has 
remained unshaken. The conflict between freedom 
and necessity has waged as -fiercely as- ever.' ' The two 
opposing sides clamour against the barrier, or try to fly 
over it, but the door remains locked. Some, like 
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William James, recaU us to, common sense, and bid us 
cultivate'^ both sides of Our garden m peace and quiet- 
ness, not worrying about the ® 

midst. Through mind and body, both ^ 
sible to us, both are of practica ser^ ' wLt of 
they form two irreconcilable tracts of land, what _ 
thS ? In all probability the door will never open , it 
has always been locked. Locked the door is still ; but 

k. Bergen hasTound something, that to me at any 
rate, from a distance, looks very like a key. e ave 
to clamber to its hiding-place, to clear away the 
Lari with which it is encrusted, and then try whether 
it will fit the lock. ' , 


For I conjecture that one of the featur< 
sonian philosophy, though it is only dim 
or barely indicated at present, is tnat t 
relation and interaction between matte 
contained in the idea that they have a cor 
—that they are related somewhat as e 

plants. , . , 1 

Widely divergent as the animals ana i 

dorns have now become during the long c 
tion, it is well known, or at any rate adi 
controversy, that they must have arise 
of cell which was neither the one, nor 
which incorporated the principle of life 
most essential germ, and thus enabled 
foothold on this planet, and gradual! 
through association with matter, the i 
which it was capable. , 

' > Taking this as a sort of parable, mi 
jeotpre that the faint beginnings of eon 











iiic 1 uiiuaxiieiitsii ruuimciits of niEttor — ^nttorly divor^ciit 
as they are now, so, that it is snrprisiB.g that there can 
be any sort of relation between thein-~-may.have arisen 
from^ so-inething which w^as neither .conscious nor mate- 
rial, but which had within it the potentiality of the 
development of both attributes. 

To take another illustration : common salt is neither 
sodmm nor chlorine, nor hasit any of the. properties of 
either of those vigorous elements, -but 'Davy taught us 
^rts constitution/ and show^ed us how the separation - 
' might be, effected. So, oh an altogether higher plane, 
this imknowii let us say, had constituents or aspects 
of mechanism, and aspects 'or elements of freedom, in. 
combination; and at a certain stage in evolution it' 
became plam that they could develop better in mutually 
• sustaining, and mutually opposing, .independence. 
Consequently a separation took place— part of became'^ 
inert matter, abso,lutely co.ntrolled by m a tergo forces,, 
dependcmt wholly on the past and on; surroundings 
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conflict and struggle and effort was prodded ; and the 
result was that vigorous vitality appeared m the uni- 
verse,— i| has appeared at least on this P^^net.-^ 
output far more profitable, of far greater value, than 
the dead level of inactivity and beatific torpor which 
might otherwise have been the sole representative of 
Eistence. Life, with all its potentialities, both of 
suffering and of enjoyment, came mto being, and has 
continued to interact with and incarnate itself m matter 
ever since ; making tise of its many adv^tages ovot- 
coming its many defects, obstructed and ■ 

its passive resistance, yet coercing it ° ^ f/’ 
stimulating itself always to greater and hxghei effort to 
overcome iuheren t difficulties, and to realize, sooner or 
, later, some of its own far astant ideals. 

To sustain such a thesis, or to hold even tentatively 
such a position, we must admit Evolution to be a great 
reality and Time an entity of profound significance. 
For progress must really depend on Duration ; and , 
the condition of things in the far past must nave been 
inferior, as a whole, to conations which subsist to-daj^ 

If it be asked how such a notion can be reconciled 
with the idea of Etermty, the only reconciliation I can 
suggest lies in the.conception of possible alternarions ot 

' phase, extending oyer vast regions of space and through 

great tracts of time. For it is conspicuously true that 
apparent waste and long periods of preparation-lavish 
provisions for ultimate ends— are not eschewed by 

Nature,. ^ x* * a* ' 

To illustrate the meaning of phase-alternation m thrs 

connection, the alternation of summer arid winter mU 

serve. To' 'an organism living only in the springs tne, 

■’ World would 'Seem btirstiiig with youth and^hope, an^ 
era of rising sap andexpectation ; ^ to an'Orgamsrri living 
V only ill the autumn/'over-maturdy. decay and despair^ 
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woiild be the dominant feature; Butj to creatures 
whose life is long enough, both phases are welcome, and 
are recognized as parts of a larger plan. 

Just as the planet has gone through millennia of 
development, ages before a human race made any signs 
of appearing, so, without any knowledge of what is 
happening elsewhere, we may surmise that this region 
of space known to us has been evolved on fairly terres- 
trial lines, or on lines not utterly discordant, during this 
present vast era, of say a billion centuries. But what 
has happened to it at epochs so remote that imagina- 
tion boggles at the conception of them, who is to say ? 
Similarly, we know nothing of what is happening in the 
unimaginable depths of space, beyond- the range of the 
most powerful telescope and most sensitive photo- 
graphic plate. The process of evolution, in some of its 
many possible fonns, cannot be limited to our portion 
of time and space alone ; it may have gone through 
many phases in its majestic transformations, and may 
lave achieved unknown and inconceivable results. 

Speculation beyond our limits of time and space seems 
hardly likely to be fruitful — ^is not really legitimate 
save as a warning against a narrow view : its only merit 
lies in suggestirig such an enlargeihent of . scope as to 
remind ourselves that not even by so novel a concep- 
tion as the common ancestry of mind and matter — not 
even by discovering the nature of the unknown 5 f,.and 
recognizing the Cause which may have guided and be 
still guiding the spwial phase of evolution which moulds 
us and which we can dimly contemplate — ^not even so 
csin we presume to be engaged in’ formulating any valid 
conception of. the Ultimate, Omnipresent, Dominating, 
Eternal Influence, the Nameless, worshipped under a 
thousand names, and here best referred to in reverent 
silence 'as I-; AM.' ' ' ■ .. 
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■ Wliat we can studji;;' in the highest Philosophy mnst 
really be as limited as that which we can study in the 
highest Science. Data there must be,_ boundaries and 
terminology there, must be, to make things tractable or 
ideas expressible. The data of one branch of science 
are sometimes the objects scrutinized by another. The 
data of the Biologist are cells andnucleiand protoplasm. 
The data of Chemistry are atoms and molecules and 
forces' of affinity; The data of Physics are matter and 
energy, ether and motion. The data of Philosophy are 
Space and Time, Mind 'and Matter, Life and Conscious- 
ness'; and its problems concern their interrelation. 
The solution of theseproblems— distant as that solution 
now. seems— wm ' leave plenty more unsolved. A,_fam 
. comprehension of the nature of life, and the ■way it is 
able to interact with matter, must surely be within our 
human grasp. 'VVe are not near it yet, but the effort 
to reach it is worth while; 


Guidance of Energy 

The crux, the essential puzzle to be faced, comes out 
very clearlyin Mr. Balfour’s article. As M. Bergson has 
truly said, life utilizes solar energy to store organic ex- 
plosives, and. then pulls a trigger, a frictionless easy 
trigger, that recjuires only a nearly infinitesimal force. 
That is indeed a not unusual way of formulating its 
function, except, among those who try to consider that 
life is. itself a form of energy. But, says Mr. Balfour, 
to pull even a hair, trigger sow.? force is required, no 
matter how small ; Mow is life, or mind to exert forpe 
on matter ? By what process -is a, mental idea trans- 
, lated into terms of physicM motion ? Tt is not enough 
that in organic life, accumulated energy is released. 
■•'What .is - rea.ny e^ntial,'’ ' says Mri Balfour, is the 
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manner of its release. If the release Js Afficted by pure 
Eiechanism, fate still reigns supreme/’ 

M. Bergson says that Life is ' , ' 

^something' which avails itself of a certain elasticity in matter 
—slight in amount as this probably is— and turns it to the 
profit of liberty by stealing into whatever infinitesimal fraction 
of indetermination that inert matter may present.^ 

I confess I cannot myself take.refnge in this supposed ' 
slight indetermination of matter, this slight inaccuracy 
in the laws of physics. When we realy find the key, its 
' efficacy will depend not orr any peculiarity or inadvert- 
ence, to be excused by reason of its smallness, but on 
some satisfactory and complete subservience to vital 
action potentially existing in and .'displayed by suffi- 
ciently complex organic molecules. ' ' ^ * 

The interaction of mind and matter is_ a - real and 
ancient puzzle. The brain and hervous' system evid- ' 
eiitly constitute the mechanism by .which it is accom- 
plished, but the theory of the process is- as yet incomplete 
..—whether the result is purposed movement, or the 
translation of - air-waves or ether-tremors into sensation 
of sound of definite pitch or light of definite colour; The 
transition ^ from mind to matter, and vice versa,' is an 
affair of everyday experience, but it is not understood. 

There is nothing surprising in that, nothingthat ought 
to tempt us to deny' the' existence of' mind and fake 
refuge In materialistic iiioni$in ; it stupid to deny 
merely' because' do not' understand The much 
simpler .^occurrence of the fall of an apple _ is not under- 
^stobd Mther. 'Newton knew' that rye!! enough and; 
tiidugh he applied it to astronomy, he never explained 
' gravitation itself. Its natiire'remams ‘unknown. This 
problem, howdver, 'is quite thinkable:-; _ it -can be. defin- 
itely formuIat$d--Tat least by those- who admit the .exist- 
ence of an Etherr-and by some is thought 
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Tiing to show signs of feeing tractable by reasoHi even if 
.not yet by experiment ; while the other problem, the 
interrelation between mind and matter, is still excess- 
ively obscure. , x 

My own view is that life does not exert force not 
• even tiie most microscopic force— and certainly does 
not supply energy ; that the whole of its control over 
' mnscnlar movements is what is involved in the terms 
' '* aim ’ and ‘ timing ’ ; ' that it utilizes the spontaneous , 

' activities and processes of nature, and determines 
occasionally when they shall occur and for how long 
' they shall be retarded. It can water one plot of ground 

and screen the sun from another. 

Muchguidance may be exercised by mere adjustment 
H of relative phase in any pair of synchronous alternations 

‘ which are already going on. Imagine an intermittent 

mountain-stream nearawatershed above the Engadme, 

and let it work a synchronously oscillating sluice-valve. 

By merely adjusting, the phase of its oscillations, the 
i whole stream might be transmitted to the Danube, or 
J' the whole might be deflected into the Rhine. 
w By coupled alternation of phase, I signify such con- 

' cordance or discordance between two rhythmical pro- 
cesses as shall combine them either for acceleration and 
advance, or for recess and retardation. For instance, 
to a physicist, . the electric and the magnetic constit- 
uents of an electro-magnetic wave is a well-known case ; 
but a simple example is the slide valve and piston of a 

steam-engine. They are usually in -accelerative or 

, ' adjuvant phase, but by throwing them out of step the 
i; ; ' engine may be stopped or it may be reversed. Such 
: ' ' readjustment may be brought about by the machine s 
4;,: 1 4)wn energy, and inay be done either automatically or 
I;;. . 'in .response to an intelligent arrangement or .adt. of . 

;; ,• .will;, , - - • ’ , ' ; , 
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. What, tlieii, I want to suggest is, that the special 
changes produced in matter by will and intelligence are 
explicable by a process of timing — process adapted 
to the ^directing of energy, quite independent of any 
alteration in its amount, and without any interference 
with — ^indeed with MI assistance from— the laws of 
physics. The cells of the brain are presumably not' 
'Stagnant until the will, acts on.' them; the cells of U' 
living body must be as active as atoms of radium. 
Energetic instability of structure is essential, to proto- 
plasmic molecules. Withdraw the Controlling in- 
fluence of life, and they speedily, work havoc and 
devastation. , ^ 1 , . 

Illustrations abound. A pointsman may pull his 
lever over at the wrong moment' and. send a train to 
destruction, or at the right moment and send its pa.s-' 
sengers to their homes. They depend on the man's good 
will, and are safe until by' habit or weariness .Ms actions 
become mechanical, and one day mistaken. With in- 
sufficient food, it is true, he may not be able to act at 
all; but it is not his lack of energy that has to be, 
inquke'd into 'in case of an accident, but its misdirection' 
—the use he has' made of it. The right lever, at the . 
right tihie, is the essential thing. 

_ Thus it is that, a gun i.s aimed and fired by a sports- 
man. All the energy is in the powder and the maii^s 
breakfast. -He determines what shall be done with’it,’ 
'and brings about’ a. desired /extinction, of life. In a 
cannonade, Just as much energy and, mental activity 
axe needed to aim and fire at a. friend 2^ at a foe ; the 
, nicety of tMs difference is not physical at all. Whether 
a bill is 'read ’now or this day six months is all the same , 
as regards' ;the' work of reading, but not all the same as, ’ 
regards , the; bill,,' and perhaps not all -the same to the ' 
nation, Liberatibfi of the energy of compressed, air ^ 
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can be so timed by an organist as to re-awaken the 

tiiourfits of Bacli. , t 1" vHi 

Ail this can. be admitted, and yet the question wjH 
remam--How does man pull the lever or press the key . 
How do I move any muscle of my body by an act 
■wiE ? Physics and Physiology are expected to explain 
the whole, of the material circumstances, both omside 
and inside ihv .body; and roughly speaking they 
succeed in-doing so ; but neither will explain, “or does 
Psychology explain, how the mental idea translated 
itsllf into the necessary brain-ceU-stimulus and nerve- 
impulse. There let, us leave that problem at present, 
and enter on a new one ; for the problem of the inter- 
action of mind and matter is not-'yct solved. 


‘ Inc-rr matter.’ says M. JSergson, ib siiuicti — 

neceSityTbu t with the coming of life we see the ap^arance 
oSeterrnination; ■ A' living being, no matter how simple, »S' 
a reservoir of indetermination and unforeseeabihty, a reservoir 
ofTossible actions, or! in a word, of And m n, too, we 

fini that faculty of iihagining future eventualities (or, speaking 
more generallvof anticipating the future), and at the same - 
time ol -storing,, up the past for that purpose, which is the 
faculty of consciousness.^ 

No difference’s. nrisC' between^ tlic authors ' on^ this 
latter contention* ■ They botli agree practically as to 
freedom'; but a divergence begins. with respect to the . 
ideas of* iiltiinate aim and of control by the futtire~tlie- 
question of teleology and, fat«reacMng design. , 

BaMpur-says that M. Bergson 

tobiccts to teleologypuly.tess.thau to mechanical determinism. 
in tmckrstand'Wni aright^ the vita! impulse Ims no goai 
dfefinkfe than that''’nf acouidni an ever-fuiler yolnme M 
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Well, but that is a good enough goal, a real end in view,- ’ ’ 
a sufficiently controlling and stimuiating impulse. Is it 
not the goal of every great artist? The teleology suggested' , 
by Mr. Balfour’s simile of a river is an external teleology 
, . ^ *v-^oiitrol by external forces, ■ Although said to ' press . 

' ever towards the sea/ a river is not really making * free , ' ; ■ 
endeavour ' towards a goal, it. is merely, driven by the - ; 

V _ 'Slope of its' bed along a permanent channel to-ahxM 
destination : while a .flood or an eruption "Of lava takes 
the' path of least resistance with, ho aim at 'all ' But • 

M. Bergson is appealing for what, may be called an 
immanent teleology ; and the simile he- .employs, for 
. ^ something working in the dark yet not without ultimate . ‘ ’ 
aim, is a tiiiinei : — ■ ’ 

^ the image of a current of consciousness which flows down 
' into matter as into a tunnel, which endeavours to advance, 

; ' which makes efforts on every side, 'thus 'digging galleries, 

most of which are stopped by a rock that is too bard, but 
. ' ' which, in one direction at least, prove possible to follow to the ■ • 

; '• end,. and break out into the light once more.^ • ’ ■ ’ 

' ■ ’ Why should it do this ? asks Mr, Balfour ; whyshouid ' 

consciousness immerse itself in 'matter'?' Why 'have" 

, ..anything,' to do with matter? .WeE^det us consider \ 

. / 1 what it is that consciousness is striving for. . If It be ' ; 
thought that its aim is to inoculate matter with its. own' 

' ' ''freedom, and -that it is smitten with failure' ini so far as. ^ ;• 

1 . " * a huge mass of matter remains what it, has alwa3?s been, " 

' , —the undisputed realm of lifeless determinism ':~an " 

■ bntire misunderstanding. is exhibited. ' ^The aim pf life ■ /; - 
' ■ ‘ ‘ and, consciousness is self-development, not the develop** ‘ 
meiit of 'matter : 'the aim is' to bring into Mi activity.. 

* ‘ ' every fibre 'of our being/ ' ' Never, ^ most .equal sisters/ • , . 

" ' writes Ben. Jonson in his dedication .of -folpam bo the' ; 

‘v „ -'two' Universities, *'had any_ man,,a; wit $0' presently 'y 
excellent as' thaf it could raise fitsetf'; but^^there must-- 
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come both matter, occasion, commenders md favour- 
ers to it,’ Matter is a means to that end ; it is used in 
the process and discarded, and remains as it was before. 

Matter has provoked effort and rendered it possible. 
Force cannot be exerted where there is no resistance ; 

: jfou. cannot give a violent push to a floating feather. 
TTiefrmtless violence of ‘missing the globe ’ is a familiar 
and wasteful expenditure of energy in a well-known 
game.. The ball must obstruct the club to just the right 
amount in order to 3 ?ield any satisfaction to the player. 

So the very inertia and obstructiveness of matter, 
theresistances which it offers to the realization of ideals, 
contribute to the development of incarnate conscious- 
ness. and' enable it to rise in the scale of existence. 

‘The thought which is only thought, the work of art which 
is only in the conceptual state, the poern which is only a 
&-eam, costs as yet no effort : what requires an effort is the 
material realization of the poem in words, of the artistic 
conception in a statue or a picture. This effort is painful, it 
may be very painful ; and yet, whilst making it, we feel that 
it is as precious as, and perhaps more precious than, the work 
it results in ; because thanks to it, we have drawn from 
ourselves not only all that was there, but more than was there : 
we have raised ourselves above ourselves.’ 

That is the aim of the whole process, and that is how 
matter, by its very inertness, can contribute to the 
result ; its very necessity makes of organized matter 
an instrument of liberty ; and the fact that there has 
been a real aim ail the time is proved by the sense of joy 
which follows its accomplishment. And surely joy is 
felt also during the effort, and is an indication of right 
progress and good work. , ' 

Values must bculy be taken into , account, as Mr. 
&Ifdur says, but such efforts are surely not aimless. 
There is no ignorance or uncertainty as to the desired 
gCffil,,thotigh there, is contingency as to its being reached 
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in any attempted direction ; and tliere is always a 
danger lest the current of conscionsness .shall be en- 
snared by association with matter, enfolded and con- 
verted to its own automatism, as M. Bergson expresses 
it, and lulled into its own unconsciousness. In the 
vegetable kingdom this has happened, and in the 
animal kingdom there is constant risk of like 
degeneration. Hence genuine anxiety may be felt by 
Higher Powers, and constant help given from instant 
to instant, in the effort to shape onr rough-hewn ends 
and carry out as far as possible a pre-conceived plan. 
Absence of complete predestination is not the same as 
absence of plan ; a desired' goal is not identical with a 
destined goal — a chess player is in no doubt on that 
score ; and moderate and interesting and stimulating 
contingency is qiute consistent with pursuit of a longed- 
for and eagerly expected end. ‘ Journeys end in lover’s 
meeting,’ but there may be many accidents by the way. 

Complete Indifference as to final result would be 
irrational and absurd, and cannot be admitted for a 
moment by any creatures who have risen to the know- 
ledge of what foresight and love and benevolence are. 
On the other hand, complete passive Security ^ to 
result would likewise savour too much of mere inert 
mechanism, and would be quite inconsistent with the 
spirit and meaning of life. We must surely feel that 
the whole is .striving together towards some ,^nd. 
Organisms are known to help each other — ^mother-love 
is a blesged reality-— why should we draw a line and ex- 
clude such attributes from the heights.of existence? 

There is plenty of room for guidance, amid the laws 
Of. physics ; and the effort need not be a blind effort, 
.savV perhaps to the particular organism which is 
struggling with its difSculties and, finding that, its best 
course is to do the duty nearest and have faith. Super- 
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vision and assistance ' may be realities, and yet ihe 
struggle may be a real one, involving tincertainty as to 
’ measure of snccess,' and real risk of failure. Tlie patb 
to be followed need not be laid down like a line of rails, 

' nor need the precise iorm of the destination be pre- 
deterniiiled*. ’ - ■ - 

; Evoltitidnary progress is not like a river-bed, flowing 
' in -a predestined .channel ; nor is it like the march of the 
„ land-crabs in exorahle straight lines over and through 
. eVery obstacle and danger ; no, but it is like an Ana*; 
tesis. , Each marching day so many 'parasmgs, so 
mmy stadia, halts of given duration by the way, natives 
questioned j hostilities avoided, difficulties overcome; and 
at length the sea yrhich washes the shores of tb.e home** 
land is sighted, with the bursting forth of shouts of joy. 
To maintain a rational conception of teleology, 
M. Bergson wurnsms/we must beware the anah3g‘y of 
mechanical construction to, a design. The ' artificer ^ 
notion must be got rid of, not only as regards the work-. 
' shop, but as regards the drawing-office. The real kind 
of teleology is difficult to conceive, and we may often 
overpress an analogy. Very likely I Why should it 
hot be difficult for us to understand the mode of work-' 
ing of higher intelligence? We are constitutionally 
hampered by^ our .purely rnobile conception of power 
and activity. ; We ourselves are limited to movement 
of objects ;! so far as the external world is concerned, 
we put things together -and trust to their inherent 
.properties ; but Life is working the inherent properties 
themselves. We place an. egg in an iiicubator'and 
'Chicken results.-' -'Nature 'Or life’ worte. in .a totally' 
'<iifferent. way-from us; ■ it does not. directly things 
at alV though it' may. cause. .then! to' move each other,-' 
and it achieves’ portentous result^^^ ‘ •' -- y 

,^|v^i^e’,petceive4hiB,bestd^^ or of such 
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iiaconscioiis processes as those to . wMcb- we^ ■ owe the 
grov/th and sustenance of onr' O’wn bodies. • It is easy 
to illustrate the futility of intelligence as compared with- 
the iiiiconscious activity of an organism. When we 
seek to’ do things by our brain and muscle alone, how 
limited our scope, how helpless we are ; how much ' 
more powerful is our instinct — -iiistiact of all grades, 
rising to the instinct of genius I Compare the-, futility 
of a dog^s parlour-tricks wdth the-superhumanakili'of a 
sh^ep-dog or a bloodhound, yes, or a„ carrier pigeon, ' 
'So if is wdtli 'all our highest functions — ^fhe best of them 
are semiconsdously performed, by taking 

thought, can write a great poem or paint a great picture 
if .the gift is not born in him ? To manufacture a new 
human being is an impossible task ; but -hand the pro- ■ 
blem over to life, and it is absurdly easy. And even 
, our most intellectual senses — ^how -saturated they are 
with instinct ! Take vision. The retina has a pattern 
of ether-tremors focused upon^ its -rods and cones, and 
'from the distribution of that .mosaic of 'sensation a 
whole landscape is perceived— it cannot.be said, to .be 
* inferred.^ Ordinaiy sight is' not an affair of intellects 
any more than the intellect of the newly-hatched , chick 
• enables it to descry and peck at a seed. We are 'stiH ' 
far more dependent'onintuition than on reason.. . . A.- 
The subliminal super-consciousness, to -which 'in'. our 
highest state we attain access, is-not to becoMused with 
the dull narcotic influence df matter: The rapt inspired 
mood of the poet is furthest removed 'from enslavement ' 
hy matter., and the unconsciousness To material .sur- - 
: rdundings-thus experienced is utter clearness' ,of pure 
thaugM> ‘ ; V ' - ' . 

' . Tnd thrc/dess of Self,/''-" . ■ *' • 

’ ' , - The ' gain of su'dt ' large life as match’d with ours ; ‘ ' ; 

, ^ A. ^ete.Sun'thTparL^ ' ■ . ’ , ' 
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Is there not more ftindamental Freedom, also, aboil: 
instinct than about intelHgence ? Birds are proverM- 
ally free, but so are most animals — even insects. Few 
working men are- as free as the working 'bee. It can 
take up its work 'at any stage, and pass from one cell to 
another doing a httle job at each. If no wax is pro- 
, ,vided it sets to work' to make some. If wax is supplied 
it begins- by moulding- it. If it is partially moulded or 
stampedbut into incipient cells, it draws out the walls 
and completes 'them. , If ready-made cells are inti'o- 
•duced into, a hive,^ the bee saves aU this preliminary 
' labour and begins to fill them, gathering its honey from 
where it will. 

■ ■ Yet there is clearly' an aim in ail this, and life is 
always subject to its own laws. There is a controlling 
entity in a seed whereby the same product results, no 
matter amid what.surroundihgs. If an acorn can grow 
at all, an oak results. 

- There is thus a ' finalism ' even about life, but it is 
not Liebnitzian finalism, it is not ' radical finalism ' as 
Bergson calls it, - That was the kind of teleology to 
which he was objecting, not the kind ior which Mr. 
Balfour is pleading, ;and w^hich I feel reasonably sure 
'M. Bergson would, heartily concede. Tf nqt, we shall 
hear in due tinie ; and of course he is not responsible 
for any misrepresentation oi* modification of Ms mean- 
ing,- which I may have occasionally assumed to be more ' 
like my own than it is. ■ ' [M. Bergson has written approv- 
' ing my presentation of his views, in general terms.] 

It is the trace of mechanism lingerihg in mechanical 
finalism that Bergson objects to. Both mechanism and 
finalism are standpoints, so he contends, to wMch the 
human, mind has been: led. by considering the 'work of ’ 
'men.'. We-must get- beyond ;l)Oth pbints of view* A 
- workmaiiy.hesays, , ' „ ■ ' ■' ’ 
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‘‘proceeds by the assemblage of parts/ wi'th a-; view to the 
realization of an idea or the imitation of a inodel. Mechan- 
ism/ iiercj reproaches fiiiaiism with its-* anthropomorphic 
character, and rightly, But it fails to see that itself proceeds 
according to this method — somewhat mutilated i True, it 
has got rid of the 'end pursued or the ideal model. But it also 
holds that nature has worked like a human being by bringing 
parts together, while a mere glance at the development of an 
embryo shows that life goes to work in a very different way. 
Life d&es mi proceed ike msoei^tim and addition of 
ekmmis^ hui kj dissocmtion and dimsiof$t ' , , . 

The universe, as we perceive it, does mot set to worh 
after otir conscious manner and put things together to 
a design — ^no ; but that is no adequate reason for 
denying an aim, a super-coiiscioiisiiess,. and an, ultimate 

goal. 

Yet, though there must be a plan, it is a plan impos- 
sible to formulate ; for 

‘ Evolution creates, as it goes on, not only the forms of life, 
but the ideas that will enable the intellect to understand it, 
the terms which will serve to express it^ its future, therefore, 
overflows its present, and cannot be sketched, out therein in 
idea/'-“'( EmluMon^ p. 108). . . 

Whether the ancient appearance' of ' inbonsistendy 
between freedom and f ore, knowledge -'can thus be re- 
moved, wliether sequence and duration, can ever be 
resolved by some loftj/ apotheosis ^into an equivalent 
simultaneity, whether complete ^ and-. absolute ’fore- 
knowledge™based on thorough acquaiiitjmce with the 
character of every creature at- every 'in^tant*--can be' 
evaded, or need be evaded, by relegating such 'ultimate 
perception solely to an existence so Mgh asTd be incon- 
ceivable— far above theproximateagentsand controUers 
■of this present scheme— all this is more than doubtful ; 
but/ for my own part, I am impressed^witli two, tilings 

first, with the ’reality and , activity ofi powerful' but 
not 'almighty helpers/ to whom/in-^ome direct and 
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-proximate- sense we owe guidance and management and 
reasonable cQiitroi and next, with the fearful majesty 
of’ still "higher aspects, of the universe, culminatirig in 
an immanent. Unity which transcends our utmost, 
possibility of thought. ' 


by 1 , A* Cojf«5TABi.te^ J?ri»tws'to 'Mk MftjttSF 
^ ^ ^ , at t^e ib Ottiwsity Fr «|fs$ 
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